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The Jerusalem Post economic symposium, left to right. Moshe Sanbar. Avraham Shavlt, Post staffer Ya'acouReuel, Economic Editor Meir Merhav, Yitzhak Ben-Aharon and Nadav Halevi. tSunphol) 


We havehad three years of virtual 
stagnation. The official theory is 
that there must be structural 
change, that we must divert our 
output and our growth to exports. 

Perhaps Mr. Shavit would care 
to tell us whether there really is 
any such thing as export growth 
uhich is totally unrelated to what 
happens in the domestic market? 


STATE OF THE 


SHAVIT: I don't think so. I think 
one can emphasize exports, one 
con have selective investments, 
favouring those which have an ex- 
port potential. But generally, in- 
dustry relies on the domestic as 
well as the foreign market. Even 
if the proportion of exports-, is in- 
creased, there must be some base 
In the domestic market. 

But the real problem, as I Bee It, 
la not so much that there is less 
readiness to Invest as that the 
techniques of our investment 
promotion policies have 
deteriorated. For example, It took 
a year to get the new investment 
law approved. 

Our prospects arc in fact ex- 
cellent. We have markets, we arc 
•entering Into the European and 
American market, we have in- 
teresting products and we can 
deliver the goods. I think that one 
cl the main causes of stagnation ts 
the shortage of manpower for ex- 
ports. 

lsn‘1 It true that til though our 
good performance last year was 
attributed to Government policy, 
most of the growth in exports was 
the result of investments and 
sales efforts made before that 
PWay existed? 
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Members of The Jerusalem Post staff recently met with five important figures 
in the Israeli economic scene. Taking part in the symposium were: 
former Histadrut secretary-general YITZHAK BEN-AHARON; former Bank 
of Israel governor Moshe SANBAR; Manufacturers Association president 
AVRAHAM 'BUMA' SHAVIT; and Hebrew University economists 
PROF. EPHRAIM KLEIMAN and PROF. NADAV HALEVI. 


SHAVIT; You can’t really aay 
hat when things go well, the 
government's policy had nothing 
~ do "rtth it, and when things go 
the Government is to 
lame. One must see things in 
their totality. Of course it Is the tn- 

L„S? nt8 made In the early 
8 whlch now bearing 
t; but at the Bame time the 
gP my of mlnl-devaluationa gave 
»u_. ®*P° rter ® some confidence 
*vrLi reIatlv e profitability of 
dn«f^i 8 "° uld be maintained. In- 
S ^aiists believe that the 

Micy ninent wlU malntain that 

18 no doubi that the 
laefS 1 ° n of ,nvea tment in the 
in th. yeara w111 coat us dear 
rtn.JP" t0 come, and growth 
. JJHI not be what it has been recenL- 


have e^ P u 0J l- : 1 alao thlnk we 
take-off 61 ent C0ndltl °na for a 
growth L n 1 o .renewed 
that we ad °Pt 

Relent 6 We hav ® suf- 

maftrin?/ rketo to en *ure us the 
should ^ th WB need - But we 

jj-!' ^ overlook the great 


possibilities offered by import 
substitution. What I have in mind 
is especially the defence In- 
dustries, which should be regard- 
ed as equivalent to exports in all 
respects. 

Second, wc have much unused 
productive capacity, which could 
be expanded considerably with 
very little investment. We 
wouldn't need huge Imports to in- 
crease our capacity by, say, 20 or 
30 per cent. 

Third, there Is the problem of 
manpower. We appear to have no 
manpower roBcrves, especially 
since aliya Is small. But we do 
have disguised unemployment 
which represents a considerable 
reserve. 

Fourth, and most important, we 
have a large and Inadequately 
utilized pool of know-how. I think 
the Government’s policy In 
promoting research and develop- 
ment has been correct. 

I don't think our problem is real- 
ly so much the profitability of ex- 
ports. Some exports are 
remunerated more than ade- 
quately — in some oases it may 
have reached the stage where ex- 
porters have almost been 
"bribed." 

The most Important point I d 
like to make is that we all rely too 
much on the Government. We 
have to realize that there are 
serious limitations on what the 
Government can do. 

What we need is some sort of 
Joint effort, some roynd table, in 
which all concerned will par- 
ticipate — Including the manufac- 
turers, the farmers, the 
^Histadrut, the universities, the 
researchers. We must have some 
way of planning jointly. I regret 
today that most of the resistance 
to planning has come from, my 
party domrades, from people with 
a socialist orientation. I believe 
that we must have a planning 


body which will Indicate the path, 
allocate resources and establish 
priorities. I consider that an es- 
sential condition for growth. 

The question is what prevents 
growth, what are the constraints? 
Perhaps Mr. Sanbar would care to 
comment oh (hat. 


only from a re-allocation of ex- 
isting output or whether it should 
cn m e from th e mn rg in of g rowth ? 
Perhaps Prof. Klelman would like 
to say something on this. 


SANBAR: Our policy should real- 
ly be such that growth will come 
primarily from exports. To that 
end, we should — and I am willing 
to accept Mr. Ben-Aharon’s term 
— even "bribe" exporters. Ex- 
ports must be made profitable in 
the long run. The Government 
should not be afraid, if necessary, 
to devalue the currency. Only with 
long-term profitability will there 
be investment in export in- 
dustries. 

Simultaneously, conditions in 
the domestic market must be 
made less favourable. The 
economy simply cannot afford 
both. Once the domestic market Is 
made less profitable, production 
will shift into exporta. 

We must also see to it that ex- 
ports remain competitive, 
through rising productivity. 
Accelerated export growth does 
not necessarily mean stagnation 
In everything else. But exports 
must grow sufficiently rapidly for 
us to be able to afford a rise In con- 
sumption and, even more impor- 
tant, in investments. 

The important thing, I think. Is 
not so mudh ivhai to do, but to do it 
consistently and with 
perseverance. If a solution is not 
brought about by policy, then It 
will come of itself, through reces- 
sion and unemployment. What we 
do not want is structural change 
which is the result of catastrophe, 
of the lack of foreign exchange. 

The question is really, whether 
the improvement in the balance of 
payments, which is the generally 
accepted goal, can or should come 


KLEIMAN : I am going to say 
something very unpopular and tie 
the q uestlon to some a f the things 
which Mr. Sanbar said. I think we 
are very lucky that the Govern- 
ment has not been able to Imple- 
ment its policy consistently. I am 
frightened by the thought of what 
might have happened had it 
succeeded. In that case, 1 believe, 
wc would have had a repetition of 
the 1986-67 depression, and that is 
the last thing Israeli society can 
afford nowadays. 

Do you think a recurrence of 
1965-07 has been avoided, that we 
aren’t on the ere of a new 
recession ? 


KLEIMAN: I think we are 
dangerously near the brink of a 
recesslor All the time. So far we 
haven't come to it, but it may 
happen. 

The question whether we can 
change our economic structure 
through growth or whether we 
must stop growth to achieve It is 
an old argument in Israel. Still, It 
was always accepted that It Is 
much easier to share out the addi- 
tion to output rather than 
redistribute the existing national 
cake. It is obviously much easier 
to gear a new factory to exports 
than to convert an existing one 
from the domestic to the foreign 
market. 

In 1066-67 we went to the other 
extreme and said: since we 
haven’t succeeded in diverting the 
margin of growth to Improving 
the balance of payments, let's re- 
allocate the output we have. The 
results are well known. 

As to what has happened In the 
last few years, 1 think we have a 


combination of circumstances. 
For some years, according to all 
the Indicators, the economy has 
been In a state of great uncertain- 
ty. It has been n constant sec-saw. 
At times It Bccmed that the 
economy was Just about to slide 
into a large-scale depression — 
and then ihe Government sudden- 
ly Injected more money into it and 
the slump was prevented. 

Ono of the symptoms of that un- 
certainty Is the hoarding of 
labour. When there Is a slow-down 
In production, but no certainty 
that things won't pick up again 
soon, firms will not fire their 
workers. 1 think the decline of in- 
vestment is alao a result of that 
uncertainty. 

I think this Is a bad state of af- 
fairs. It may be that this policy 
has achieved something, that 
there has been some structural 
change. But if so, it was not ob- 
tained in the most efficient way, 
quite apart from the high price 
paid for it in terms of output 
forgone . 

Mr. Shavit spoke earlier of the 
shortage of labour, but I would 
add that enterprise is even more 
Important. If the entrepreneur 
does not want to export, it won’t 
help much to have workers 
thronging his gates, nor will it 
help If the Government Is willing 
to give him credit. 

What seems to have happened 
— and this may have produced 
such structural change In favour 
of exports ns we have — - is 
that domestic demand has not 
fallen off as precipitously as in 
1966-67. That has given producers 
some time to re-orient their, ac- 
tivities, to look for markets 
abroad. Apparently, the last few 
years have squeezed producers 
enough to force them to go into ex- 
ports, but not enough to choke 
them. 

In that sense, then, the slow- 
down of the last three years may 
have had some beneficial results, 
but the great danger In such a 
situation is that we may slide into 
a deep recession before we know 
it. 


HALEVI: I think we aught to 
return to the question of whether 
Israel can afford not to grow. 
Let’s assume that someone were 
to say we have to give up six or 
seven years of growth In order to 
attain the desired long-term struc- 
tural change. Can we afford that? 

In my view, it would involve 
very great dangers — social 
dangers, the danger to aliya, the 
danger of changing the image of 
the economy from a rapidly- 
growing one to one that Is mark- 
ing time... 

I don't believe there can be 
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growth only from exports, 
nit hough I think that is where the 
cinptwiHlH should- be. Riven our 
production fnr the domestic 
market must be of a kind that can 
increasingly be shifted to exports, 
that enn stand up to foreign com- 
petition. A great aenl has already 
been achieved in that direction, 
and perhaps our association with 
the European Common Market 
will give us another big push. 

2 should like to touch on a 
problem which is related to the 
wage problem. After about three 
years of non-growth, we still see 
that there has been little shift of 
manpower into export industries. 
One would have expected that 
with some three years of 
standstill, the changes would have 
been greater. This is all the more 
surprising because in other 
respects the Bhlfts of manpower 
have been quite remarkable. Also, 
industrial wages have gone up, 
relatively, and yet the industrial 
labour force has not increased. 

Perhaps I should iiBk Mr, Ben- 
Aharon — Isn't it possible thnt the 
rise in the standard of living has 
created a new attitude to work 
and leisure, thnt people prefer 
easier Jobs, that they prefer to be 
clerks rather than work In in- 
dustry? In other words, how do 
you counter the tendency for a 
"nice Jewish boy" to want to go 
and work In the public services — 
contrary to the values we used to 
have? 

BEN-AHARON: That is 

something that everybody has to 
take care of first of all in his own 
home... 

Maybe one should also mention 
a point that Aharon Dovral, 
general manager of Clal, (Israel's 
biggest private enterprise con- 
glomerate ) emphasized a few 
dags ago: the intimate connection 
between growth, investment and 
technical progress. To compete 
with our foreign .competitors, we 
have to invest in order to match 
their technical advances. Perhaps 
Mr. Shavit would like to say how 
he sees this aspect. After all, he 
has Ms finger on the pulse... 

SHAVIT: No one really has a 
finger on the pulse any more. I am 
surprised every day by what I see 
In Industry. I agree with Mr. Ben- 
Aharan that we never had such a 
good launching pad for renewed 
growth. But this constant hover- 
ing on the brink of recession 
makes it very difficult. 

Whon Prof. Kldiman talks of 
enterprise, we must realize that 
uncertainty is antithetical to 
enterprise.. .The constant 
possibility that we may slide into 
a recession means, that firms 
booome hesitant about going Into 
new ventures. Enterprise means 
some daring. There must be a 
general atmosphere of doing; of 
development. 

True, research has shown that 
Israel fs potentially very attrac- 
tive for foreign investors. But we 
nave a problem — . our 
bureaucracy. It Is very <Ufftoult to 
invest in Israel, Very difficult. 
One needs almost superhuman 
powers to do It,.. 


hero, n call there, and things 
arrange themselves. Not ho for 
, the foreign investor. 

• BEN-AHARON: Perlwpn that has 
: something to do with the absorp- 
i tive capncJty of the Manufnc- 
, turers Association, too... 

SHAVIT: Yes, we are also part of 
it, hut wc spend half our time 
i merely opening doors for people 
. instead of everything boing 
simpler. 

Just now, Mr. Shavit, you were 
emphasizi ng uncertainty; 
perhaps we could be a little more 
•specific. Ih it true that the biggest 
uncertainty factor is the inflation 
rate of SO per cent * 

SHAVIT: There can be no argu- 
ment about inflation being a ma- 
jor cause of uncertainty. But it 
has many other components. I 
should like to stress once again 
the problem of manpower. We 
may not feel the shortage in Tel 
Aviv, but we need people in the 
development towns. 

Another problem Is that our ser- 
vices arc not adequate for more 
exports and for entry Into the 
Common Market. That means 
telephone and telex services, 
transport and ports and con- 
tainers. While the public services 
have been swelling constantly, 
these services have not expanded 
enough. 

Incidentally, I don't believe that 
dismissed government officials 
will go into the factories; but had 
there been a complete freeze in 
public service employment, the 
young people would have come 
into Industry. I am told that half 
the graduates of the vocational 
schools find their way Into the 
public services. Not because the 
pay is better but because they 
have to work less, or differently. 
That is what we ought to change. 
We have done a lot with regard to 
Industrial wages in the last two 
years, and we have done It inten- 
tionally. 

SAN BAR: I must say that I dis- 
agree totally with Prof. Kleiman's 
statement that we are lucky that 
the Government haB not succeed- 
ed In Implementing its policy. I 
said that exports, and nothing but 
exports, must be the lever for ad- 
vancing the economy. I did not go 
Into the question whether we 
should redistribute existing out- 
put or re-allocate the annual in- 
crement of growth. 

The truth Is that the policy of the 
last few years, as it was designed, 
Intended the latter. But this didn't 
happen. Instead, while exports 
went up, consumption, including 
defence, also went up, and Invest- 
ment fell off. That is how it came 
about that it wasn’t the addition to 
output that was up for re- 
allocation, but that the whole 
national cake was shared 
differently: 

But that happened because the 
Government gave in with regard 
to consumption. What is happen- \ 
ing now is that money Is being dis- : 
tributed for consumption. I think ! 
that kind of growth Is a disaster... ] 


foreign debt wna $9. 3b. and the in- 
terest we puy on that equals a 
quarter of the added value of our 
exports. Does anyone think we 
enn continue like that? 

Anyone who is concerned that 
we muy slide into large-scale un- 
employment should be very 
careful when he proposes a more 
permissive policy, a policy of 
growth at any cost. The balance of 
payments problem is central, and 
our growing dependence on the 
U.S. Is something that can’t be 
easily Ignored. 

I think we have to continue our 
present policy, but we must carry 
It out consistently and with 
perseverance. Then It won’t 
happen that the whole addition to 
the labour force will go into the 
public and financial services. 

In the years of rapid growth, we 
had a long-term productivity rise 
of S per cent a year. This made our 
exports more competitive and 
also allowed for some rise in liv- 
ing standards. Under stagnation, 
productivity oannot grow. 

■ Perhaps Prof. Kleiman would like 
to say something on that. 

KLEIMAN : I should like to sound 
a warning against so-called 
"strong" and consistent policies. 
In 1066-67, the Government was 
criticized because It brought the 
horse to water but could not make 
It drink. The Government oaused 
a recession but did not make ex- 
ports more profitable. Mr. Ban- 
bar, you at the time were among 
those who said that making the 
domestic market unattractive 
was all that was needed to turn 
producers to exports. In the event, 
it turned out that producers have 
yet another choloe — they oan 



BEN-AHARON: One might think 
that you don’t hear the same thing 
In other countries... 

SHAVIT: 'Hi at may be so, but I 
am trying to expihln what 
happens here, -not In other coun- 
tries. Some of these difficulties 
are, of course, the result of Ig- 
norance of our conditions. We 
here know how to find bur .way in 
the bureaucratic labyrinth. We 
pick up the , phone', make a oall 
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KLEIMAN : You ate attributing to 
me some things I didn't day. 
We've been having this argu- 
ment for 12 years. Let's go back to 
what lh common. ground. 

Wo are agreed that the Ideal is 
an export-led growth. But if you 
don't get .that,' it's no reason to 
throw the economy into a reces- 
sion of the. 1966-67 type. Thank 
heavens that {he , Government' 
didn't repeat that mistake... 

SANBAR: We. must remember 
our foreign position in all this. At 
the , end of. December, 1976 , our 


atop producing. That may not be 
nice, and not just, but that is what 
they did. 

BEN-AHARON : They can also 
speculate with money.,.. 

KLEIMAN : At least that possibili- 
ty didn’t exist In 1986-67. What 
happened then was that producers 
stopped producing, and the same 
danger exists today. It is also not 
very meaningful to say, like Mr. 
Sanbar, that in a certain year con- 
sumption went up while invest- 
ment fell. We have to look at what 
kind of investment declined. Much 
of our investment Is in building. 
We tie up enormous resources In 
housing, which is nothing but con- 
sumption until eternity, although 
it is defined as investment. Invest- 
ment In construction, rather than 
to industry, has always taken the 
lead.,.. . 

Now I should like to point out 
that when we talk about employ- 
ment generated by the Govern- 
ment, ft is not Just the officials 
who matter. It is the vast propor- 
tion of our manpower that the 
Government employs via Its 
purchases of goods. Government 
purchases from an Industrial 
enterprise appear in the statistics 
as industrial output — but they 
are really anti-export. They have 
the same effect, from the point of 
view of balance of payments, as 
an official sitting in the KIrya... 


■ perhaps 30,000 workers, so It’s 
i marginal. 

r 

? KLEIMAN: I disagree. Industry 
which produces for the domestic 
t market does not seem to me to 
- have any priority over certain ser- 
r vices. 

‘ I should also like to say a word 
f about the bureaucracy which Mr. 

I Shavit mentioned. I am the last to 
l defend It, but It Is really the other 
> side of the coin of the heavy sup- 

■ port which Investors get from the 
Government. If you, Mr. Shavit, 
want less bureaucracy, then I 
suggest that the investors may 
perhaps give up some of the sub- 
sidies they are getting... 

SHAVIT: I agree and I’ve propos- 
ed It myself. 

KLEIMAN: What I should like to 
say, finally, Is that If we accept 
Mr. Sanbar's approach of con- 
sistency at any price, then I must 
heartily disagree. The cost to 
Israeli society may be terrible. 
Our society has some cracks even 
now and there are great dangers 
In a situation which may at any 
moment get out of hand. After all, 
there Is a limit to how long an 
economy can be kept simmering 
on a low flame. Firms will not con- 
tinue to hoard labour forever. A 
moment will come when they will 
fire redundant workers, and then 
the situation may become ex- 
plosive. 

I am worried by newspaper 
reports about impending dis- 
missals of workers after Pessah. 
Knowing my people, I can only 
assume that this is not yet serious- 
ly meant, and Is only a means of 
applying pressure against wage 
demands. In any case, I am very 
worried that the situation may 
deteriorate quickly and 
suddenly... 

Before we finish discussing the 
question of growth, Prof. Halevi 
has a point to make. 

HALEVI: The whole discussion 
about what rate of growth wc can 
have, considering that our import 
components are quite rigid, is a 
question of magnitudes. Perhaps 
if the growth of exports in 1078 had 
been foreseen, It might have been 
concluded that not all the Increase 
In our foreign Income should have 
gone to improve the balance of 
payments. We might have decided 
that some of it could be used to be 
more liberal with Investments 
that require a high proportion of 
Imports. 

I think there should he some 
compromise. Most of our growth 
should come from exports, but the 
Improvement In the balance of 
payments, essential as it Is, could 
be a little slower. In any case, ex- 
porters must be assured that ex- 
ports will remain profitable in the 
long run. The uncertainty about 
this must be eliminated. 

We come now to wage policy. 
Statistics show that only 64 per 
cent of private consumption is ac- 1 
counted for by the wage-earners. 

Is wage restraint enough, should 
there not be an overall incomes 
polloyf 

BEN-AHARON: The self- ! 
employed are fully compensated i 
for inflation, the wage-earners are 1 
not. They get a 70 per cent cost-of- ( 
living allowance, and that adjust* 1 
ment Itself is made once In six 
months, so that In the end they 1 
have been' getting, according to i 
one estimate, only 42 per cent. t 
My friends In the agricultural £ 
settlements rose up In . anger i 
against the. dockers when fruit e 
was left rotting on the quayside. I t 
must ask their Indulgence for say- t 

ing this, but the dockers' strike 1 
was a legitimate strunrvii* hvor'fha ■' 


i division of the national incomn 

All the talk about 
honour signed colleT^ 

' agreements Is no more il,! 
i semantics. Contracts are broken 
i the first place not by the worker, 
but by the Inflationary proC^' 
Usolf. It erodes the purchX 
power which employed persoJa 
are supposed to enjoy under the 
terms of the contract. 

Is U feasible to actually lower 
living standards in I smel without 
assuring equality of sacrifice? 

BEN-AHARON : The reverse !§ 
happening In some quarters and 
I’m not referring to the ware- 
earners. The artificial "clasi" 
division that has been thought up 
between production and service 
workers is meaningless: there are 
not two such camps. 

A lot, possibly 00 per cent of the 
population (this figure is a guess) 
receive Incomes that do not derive 
from the work of their hands. I 
personally found it hard to vote 
for the Ben-Shahar tax reform. It 
was drafted In response to 
pressures by the well-to-do. 
Lowering the tax ceiling on higher 
incomes (it was reduced from 87.5 
to 00 per cent) Is unforgivable. 

It is still easy to make a quick 
buck in Israel. No one can touch 
prices. They are not subject to 
control, they are treated as a cost. 
The whole economy is still based 
on costs-plus. 

We are currently In a war situa- 
tion. Not that there is shooting or 
casualties ; but when 40 per cent of 
the national Income is spent on 
defence, that in my view, is a war 
situation. And we cannot maintain 
living standards unchanged In a 
war situation. 

SHAVIT: I don't accept the 
classification of all self-employed 
as one category. Industrialists, 
for example, suffer more from In- 
flation than anybody. They pay 
tax on Inflation, which the wage- 
earners don't. 

But they arc allowed to writeoff 
amortization in tim years. 

SHAVIT: Sure — at historical 
prices. What Is more, 
technological change Is liable to 
make a spindle genuinely obsolete 
In two years, anyway. The equip- 
ment cost you originally IL1 00,000 
and that can be amortized. But 
the replacement will In 
probability cost you all of a 
million pounds. 

The worker receives a cost-ol- 
living allowance of only 70 
cent, admittedly; but that is not 
the only wage rise that conies hta 
way during the year. It • 
statistical fact that wages have 
risen In Israel on the average ey 
one per cent more than prices. 
And, when the index goes up, 
does the basis for calculating tax 
rates. 

The Treasury's budgetary 
policy Is responsible for 70 P 
cent of our present inflation. * 
should stop pumping exce 
money Into circulation. 

KLEIMAN : You would be the flw 1 
to scream if that happened. 

SHAVIT: Of course I would -1“ 
my capacity as a manufacturer, 
speak with two voices; we 1 
In my capacity, as an ordinal 
citizen, I think the budget snou» 
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SHAVIT* That ,<i . * ini8 » Dl « the dockers' strike 

bmavit. That may affect a legitimate etruggle over the 
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be out. 

I’m in favour of higher wag 
for production workers, and 
Industrialists have been g 000 . 
that during the past y ear * ... 
Said to employers who come 
me, and complain that they 
short of workers: "You wort tg 

any applicants if you don i v* 
them more." . m 

: Yet it’s hard to switch people 
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You musf have asked yourself 
this question many times. You are 
deeply concerned about the 
future of Israel and want to help. 
Now you can. 

OPEN A FOREIGN CURRENCY 
ACCOUNT WITH BANK LEUMI 

Many people throughout the 
world who identify with Israel 
have opened foreign currency 
accounts with Bank Leumi, thus 
strengthening Israel financially 
and economically and at the 
same time reaping the benefits of 
competitive interest rates and 
exemption from Israeli income 
and inheritance taxes. Both 
deposit and interest are freely 
transferable abroad on maturity, 
in foreign currency. 


BANK LEUMI - A HISTORY 

Bank Leumi is the first and 
foremost banking group in Israel. 
Established in 1902 by Dr. 
Theodor Herzl as the financial 
instrument of the Zionist 
movement, it has been in the 
forefront of every worthwhile 
achievement in the fields of 
industry, commerce, agriculture, 
community planning, education 
and the arts in Israel for 75 
years. Its name: Bank Leumi 
aptly describes its important 
role in shaping Israel's destiny. 

YOUR MONEY IS IN SAFE 
HANDS 

Bank Leumi has 353 . 
branches in Israel and abroad 
with group assets of nearly 
9.3 billion dollars. 


Its vast nefwork of offices and 
correspondent banks span over 
Europe, Australia and the 
Americas, with multi-lingual 
international banking services, 
time-tested financial knowhow 
and updated monetary information 

OPENING AN ACCOUNT 

You can open an account in the 
currency of your choice or a 
multicurrency account r thus taking 
advantage of our international 
facilities in currency transactions, 
foreign stocks and bonds and 
gold. 

Just fill this coupon and mail it or 
call our Foreign Resident and 
Tourist Center, 33 Lilienblum St., 
Tel Aviv, (Tel. 03-51931). 

We are ready to help you help 
Israel. 


Bank leumi 


LE-ISRflEl B.m. 


2 3 


■l 3 INi PJ 3 

D"U 3 SNlLU'j 


taai-twnr 



■ Other International subsidiaries and representatives in : 

NMmnl “SS lo * An **'* s ‘ Londo "' Parls - Zurich, Geneva, Nassau /Bahamas, Gr. Cayman Island, 

M ami. Toronto, Frankfurt/ Main. Milan, Brussels. Antwerp, Buenos Aires, Caracas, Sao Paulo. Hong Kong, Johannesburg. 


TOURIST CENTER 
33 Lilienblum S»,, Tel Aviv 


Please send me Information on Supporting Israel through Bank Leumi. 


Name. 


.Address. 
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fhP loba and workplaces where 
hev are needed. A meeting wan 
"lied once in Ycruham because 
117 people had been fired and 
were jobless, at a time when there 
were 600 unfilled job vacancies in 
nearby Dimona — where some of 
the people unemployed in 
Yeruham actually lived. 

I don’t expect a mass transfer of 
labour from the services to in- 
dustry. Some say that 20,000 peo- 
ple should be fired from the ser- 
Jrlcea; and I'm sure that number 
could be spared from a few sizable 
Government offices and 
municipalities. But I say not 
20,000 — 600 will do. And when 
they are absorbed, another 000. 

The entrepreneur does not need 
granta-in-aid. What he requires 
from the Government is simply 
that they create conditions under 
which he can make a decent living 
by his own efforts, that's all. I 
don't agree with the extremists: 
we don't have in Israel super- 
capitalists face to face with super- 
Marxists. I don't know a capitalist 
here In the classic sense — 
someone who oppresses the toiling 
worker. 

We have to change the Image of 
Industry, to introduce proper staff 
amenities. But some things we 
oan't give — shorter summer 
hours, for example. 

We need the Histadrut, wc need 
trade unions. Works committees 
are something we could do 
without. They seek to win con- 
cessions over and beyond what the 
trade union has already secured. .. 


KLEIMAN’. In spite of the 
statistical overlap between 
different categories of earners, 
it's no Use denying that there are 
vast gaps of Income and living 
standards in the country. That 
should not be Bwept under the 
carpet. You can see another gross 
example of maldistribution in 
agriculture. It waB once said that 
prosperous, well-established 
villages get more financial aid 
than struggling new settlements. 
Today evon some of those who 
used to be god-forsaken in the hills 
of Galilee have reached an inoome 
which is far above the average 
and still continue to get support. 

There's a clash of Interests 
here, between the farmers who 
soil the food and the urban wage- 
earners who buy It. We saw a 
symptom of this division In the re- 
cent dock strike, and the angry 
reaction of the farmers. 

To improve the balance of 
payments, more money must be 
paid to those who make exports. 
Changing the structure of the 
economy in that way, especially in 
a no-growth situation, must lead 
to Inflation — unless we are 
prepared to tolerate masBlve un- 
employment. 

The present inflation is, for the 
first time ever (except perhaps 
for a spell In 1906) a cost inflation 
— that is, engineered by the 
Government, in a bid to change 
the structure of the economy. The 
only way to decrease inflation is to 
make some kind of cut in taxation, 
also In Government expenditure. 


SANBAR: The statement that 46 
per cent of the consumption is ac- 
counted for by the self-employed 
1» not exact. Within the 
framework of these statistical 
categories, there is overlapping. 
The wage-earnerB include Shavlt, 
And you, and me. The self- 
employed Include members of the 
klhbutulm and moshavim. 

As long as money Is pumped 
into circulation by deficit 
budgeting, the employer can pass 
on any Increased wage coBts to his 
customers in the form of higher 
prices. How to stop this 
happening? Not by increasing the 
fiscal burden. Hiking direct taxes 
would undermine the income tax 
reform and reduce profitability; 
Hiking indirect taxes would push 
up prices. The right solution is to 
out Government expenditure; and 
hi^t W6 aboidd r ® cognize — will 

A word about the linkage of 
T **** between different sectors. 
..^vialiBta lack manpower, so 
ney offer bigger salaries to at- 
«Mt more workers. But if other 
ectors increase their wages 
automatically too, the problem of 
■structuring the economy 
bwomea Insoluble. 


BEN -AH ARON: That means cut- 
ting services. 


KLEIMAN: Plenty of the services 
financed by the budget are design- 
ed to satisfy those who supply 
them rather than those who 
receive them. An example is the 
duplication of religious and non- 
rellgioua trends in technical 
education. At the same time, It is 
Imperative not to overdo these 
deflationary policies. The aim 
should be to avoid teetering over 
the edge Into unemployment. 


BEN-AHARON: Which will 
happen if we don’t resume 
economic growth. 


KLEIMAN: Right; It Is impossi 
ble to keep the economy on a low 
flame for long. 


SHAVIT: This 64-46 division of the 
national cake, as between wage- 
earner and self-employed: many 
wage-earners double up as self- 
employed in their spare time. I 
hardly know a salaried mechanic 
who doesn't do repair work in the 
evenings, a teacher who doesn't 
give lessons out of school, an ac- 
countant In the local authority 
who doesn't audit someone a 
books for a fee. 


The days when living 
could Improve at the 
«e of B-e per cent a year per head 

that°*u im P° rlant to ensure 
equanv belt - u &htening is done 
that I .. have th e impression 
be h ,H*, n ? tlonal cake has come to 
EnS ed , unevenl y “ not at the 
ac f t ”f e oi fhe lowest economic 
22?*“ lt happens. Welfare 
recBnfvl? ha Y® been increased in 
the ' The burden is felt by 

TWo^i 8 evel of ^age-earners.. 

public aiL 1 ? 0 wa &® p° Uc y ln the 

poSov only a cash-box 

hiake wi^H 0lUdhave been wl8er t0 
ly at concessions voluntari- 

nuraes tral # e « lc P° inta - to the 

the riJn-T* Ior e *ample — ' before 
reoam W^ge explosion. ; 

A?RI|L 20 , 1977 : 


BEN-AHARON: Where Govern 
ment expenditure is concerned, 
we ought to have two budgets, not 
one — a budget for defence and 
development, and a separate 
budget for the services. 

Borrowed money should by 
rights go to finance development. 
In recent years we have been us- 
ing part of it to finance the or- 
dinary budget, that is, the social 


demarcation between the or- 
dinary and development budgets 
allows the Treasury to employ 
loan funds to bolster the counter s 
living standards. We should be liv- 
ing off the fruit of our own toil. 

This self-indulgence derives 
from the fact that there la never a 
final "no" In Government expen- 
diture. A rigid separation between 
the two budgets might bring a 
greater realism into our affairs, u 
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Afo’sdoa fca'olBh 
80 iWh*»v Wetemann, Trt Aviv, 
Teh IM7U. 861186 
Don't miss our 


Yom Ha atxniflut Party 

Thur., April 21 
0 p.m. Dance end slng-atong 
11 p.m. Speolal attraction 

Jimmy Loyd 

and Us Orchestra 
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| The Highlights of Independence Day 

TEL AVIV 

JERUSALEM 

Belt Hahayal 

The Khan Theatre 

Tonight, Wed., April 20 

Tonight, Wed., April 20 
Composer- Singer 

Singer-Pianist 

SHALOM HANOCH 

MEMPHIS SLIM 
"A Blues Legend" 

2 shows: 10 p.m., 12 midnight 

"A Man Within Himself" 
accompanied by ALONA TURBL 
(piano), HAIM KARU (guitar), 
OHAM IN GBR (bass. ALON 
HUJuEL (drums) 

Tiokets: Roaooco, Tel. 848884 

Ticket a: Cahana , Tel. 888881 

and all ticket agenotea 
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and- at (he Kharij Tel. S8S8i 
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HAG SAMEAH -HAPPY ANNIVERSARY 

Congratulations to you, the people of 
Israel, as you stand on the threshold of the 
30th year of independence. 

Your strength is our strength, your prob- 
lems are our problems, and your achievements 
are our pride. 

In the new year we trust our commitment 
and our economic support will be of help in 
advancing the fulfilment of your hopes for 
peace and continued progress. 

Happy Anniversary. 

Hag Sameah. 


STATE OF ISRAEL BONDS 

215 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10003 




ISRAEL IN DANG- 

Th 0 U.S. is a Middle East settlement and Israel might have to yield to pressures that could be very dangerous 
to the state s existence. And if Israel were to be destroyed, American Jewry would not be far behind 

Commentary Magazine s ed, tor NORMAN PODHORETZ tells poet DAVID AVIDAN of his fears for Israel's survival. 

.leuAah identity vanishing in ■ . .... ... . . . 


U Jewish identity vanishing in 
America? 

No, I don’t think It la. I think 
that American Jews, most of 
them, consider themselves Jews 
and will continue to consider 
themselves Jews for the 
foreseeable future. 

Would you say that you are 
primarily Jewish and secondarily 
American? 

No, I’m primarily Jewish and 
primarily American. Both. 

Both in the same place in your 
hierarchy ? 

Well, again, I have been for- 
tunate enough not to have to make 
a choice between the two; in my 
own soul, I don’t have a hierarchy. 
Heel myself to be fully American 
and fully Jewish. 

Does your Jewish Identity have to 
do with Israel to some extent t 
Yes. But it doesn't depend on 
Israel. I was a Jew before I Brae 1 
existed and if, Qod forbid, Israel 
should ever cease to exist in my 
lifetime, I would continue to be a 
Jew — assuming I or any other 
Jew could survive the destruction 
of Israel, which Is a large and 
possibly a false assumption. But 
In any case, my own senHe of 
Jewish Identity doesn't depend on 
Israel. 

Unlike a lot of people, I don’t 
consider Jewishness a matter of 
choice. If you're born a Jew and 
raised among Jews, in my case 
among Jews who mainly spoke 
Yiddish, if you got a Jewish 
education as I did, studied Jewish 
history, you don’t tend to look 
upon Jewishness as a voluntary 
condition. Being Jewish Bccms to 
mepartolmy nature, myexiston- 
ttal nature, If you like. So I don’t 
think of it In terms of national. In- 
ternational, religious; It's simply 
Integral part of me. 
wen you say it 's pari of you arul 
a Whiter of choice, do you in 
nay way mean to imply something 
u!n‘ ^Oyesting that Jouish 
fieniiy may be at least com- 

JetwT ° r cornj)ulsor y f or aom * 

eIle »° 44 Inescapable. If one 
T” 11 Jewish, one can make a 
j effort to renounce 

1 ?, ea8 ’ trough radical 
US “™? n or conversion, but 
ver y costly to the 
they are frequently un- 
Jew i S8 J u ’ wh ° I fl born a 

can h« u 0rn lnt0 tt fate * Now. <> ne 
about if happ ? about 4t * or unhappy 
but i j ' ?. p both a t various times. 
chi? 0 " 4 believe it’s a matter of 
tEK , an y niore than I believe 
Z\T! * 8e * 0r one’s physical be- 
"Si* a ma tter of choice. 

evidenfkf 8 K theae da y® one can 
ou tlaS Ih h00TO one ' B sex t0 some 

?ery h^h e ! tt J ent ’ throu « h fiur * 
to ml d °ean’t really seem 

where » be , 8 P ert Inent possibility 
l« a i e , Wi<,IUie si la concerned, 
wavs tn V i s l iro . er y la one of the 

SlShSSS' most JeuHsh 

onoethS® aba °lutely right. And 
think onp 1 _ 8urffer y lfl performed I 

although fnr 868 have a cholce ‘ 
surg^f J“ r rt women there is no 

have a n»S d 1 d °n t think they 
try to elther - But let me 

PfisBlblefo^ 6 - clear * U lB 

uty-baffn* a Je w to choose, as I 
^efe^tobeaJew.Je^ 

si ^ey oiii .iS9? r ®»Kl°na , or 
r* nv e tftelr lives In a 

V. ' . . 


of my children, will encounter actually. The Jews of Israel might 
rather more resistance and even be driven out. their state might be 
some discrimination and anti- destroyed. 

Scmttlsm as compared with my Du you occasionally think of it in 


iJ 3 


experience. 


terms of reality, that Israel might 


1 


•• ■ ■ ,:T 




But I have also enjoyed spiritual cense to exist? 
advantages from being Jewish as Oh, yes, yes. I think there Is a 
well as worldly ones. There is, for real danger of that, 
instance, the doubicnesa of vision Which of the fieo catastrophes 
that one Inherits In being a seems in you more likely to 
member of a nation such aB huppen, the destruction of the 
America on the one hand, and port Shift* a f Israel or the destruction 
of an ancient people with Its own of American Jewry? 1 retiZtee that 
history on the other. One lives i/‘« u very Jewish masochistic 
more or less comfortably in two question. 

worlds at once. This Is an ad van- Of the two gruesome possibilities 
tage. Certainly it's an advantage I think the destruction of Israel Is 
for an Intellectual or a writer. I more likely to happen than the 




also feel ns n Jew more deeply in- 
volved in the stream of history 


destruction of American Jews. 
But 1 also believe, and I’ve said 


than many non- Jewish Americans so in print, that If Israel were to he 
do, and this I find exciting. I also destroyed American Jews would 
find it dangerous and threatening, not be fur behind. I can’t explain 
There is always that anxiety In be- how that would hAppcn. 



lag Jewish. It is very difficult to 
overcome. 

At the moment I feci great anx- 
iety about the fate of Israel, about 

* the Jews of Israel. Even though 

• one of the prime tenets of the 


I have an almost mystical hclief 
that If another major Jewish com- 
munity were destroyed in this cen- 
tury, after European Jewry were 
permitted to be wiped out, It 
would prove that there was a will 


• 1 


i ■ ; 


ZionlBt faith was that the founda- at work to wipe the Jews off the 
tlon of a Jewish state would solve face of the earth entirely, to make 
the problem of Jewish Insecurity, the whole world "Judenrein" as 
would make Jews secure, at least the Nazis used to Bay, and that this 
the Jews living in the Jewish will would be powerful enough to 
state, we now see that the Jews work lta way In America, with the 
living in the Jewish state are not next major Jewish community; 


secure. Their existence is radical- 
ly threatened, physically 
threatened. As a Jew I feel im- 


but this Is an almost mystical 
belief. 

I hope / don 7 sound, and I hope we 




plicated in their destiny, In the don’t sound paranoiac while dis- 
deatlny of Jews and the Jewish cussing if, but to extend this 




state. 

More than in the destiny of Jews 
in other countries? 


macabre sequence a little further 
— - do you think that American 
Jewry has enough power in 


Well, only move because I America to prevent the deslruc- 
happen to pay more attention to lion of the State of Israel? 

‘Israel — because Israel Is more Well, the American Jewish com - 
visible, more salient. But not. m unity doesn't have enough 


more in principle, 


power to do anything by Itself, 


V TV , You wouldn’t attach more impor- really, to affect the foreign policy 

We!aSmm \KV tan re to the fact that there is a of the U.S. It has enough power in 

. . P'ud.nr.f. in . llU . Jewish state per se? conjunction with other forces to 

'Commentary edit,,, Neman PoihoreU (Davld Avidan) j th|nk R lmmen , e lmpor . influence the course of American 

studied Indifference to things New York City . in the U.S. todayt tance. certainly . It;s of overriding policy, and I think that the 
JewlBh or to whatever Is Jewish tn If you are talking specifically Importance. I d dn't mean to Imp- American Jewtah community will 
their own lives or souls. about career, I myself have suf- ly that it wasn't. use Its power to the full to prevent 

But this means that Jewishness fered no disadvantages from be- Would yon Imagine yoursey more the destruction of the state of 


studied I 
Jewish or 


Jewishness m ltT«m***"laterT entered die have considered, and this la what I cessions on Israel, not In order to 

to be Jews. And that seems to me later ^tereatne th Bense of lmpllcatlon dealroy Israel( but ta purfluIt of a 

nsS h°a« y ob W v1LSy ohos^ to noHod when 5‘wi.h”... waa In Jewish history, 1. the pciblUty peaceful solution. Israel might 

people have 0b Jf 0U8 ’y .. J fh fashionable So from the that I, like any other Jew, might have to yield to such pressure, and 

Ve ihimtea^f Hte for* mysel/ or po ^n^of view of ^ my JS .. a one day find myself a refugee might then be destroyed before 
possibilities of life for myseir o P ... . an tr ^ m a nU-8emltiam. Some day I anyone, Including the U.B., could 

f u r . pe0 n-t J ke ,!Tnhn hM is editor ’ being Jewish has been an might find myself forced, as so do anything about it. Now this is 

choice. The only choice one hw is Jdttor, . being jewisn m ^y Jews have been throughout what I fear, a deliberate design. I 

whether or not to be content wit d ^g - of gver having history, to leave. Mind you, I feel don't think the U.S. wants Israel 

one a Jewish fate. . penalized In any way for be- that this country is my home. I to be destroyed at all. On the other 

In more positive ter , Jewish This is unusual. Most don’t expect to be driven out of hand, I think the U.S. is flirting 

perhaps any reward for being a ing ■ DlflHpora ln m0flt it. But I think that any Jew who with visions of a settlement In the 

Jew? Rather oedods of history have Buffered in doesn’t recognize that possibility Middle East that could be very 

Some people claim that it may be pe fr0 „ discrimination In the back of hia mind is either dangerous to the state's existence. 

of some advantage. , outrieht anti-Semitism, foolish or naive. 9o I can imagine Oan international Jewry do 

Yes. there are immense ^advan- and going to Israel not as an act of * anything about It f 

tages to being a Jew, just as there and _ lmnrlsonment, ex- Zionist affirmation but looking for I don't think there is an inter- 
are immense disadvantages. I w0 ”j® L er refuge. But I don't think that will national Jewry. There are many 

don’t know how to draw up a pulsion, exile i, murder e different Jewish communities, ln 

tMhIh not a matter I was a memoer oi a very mr ‘ rr , -»■«« K i DnA . .t 


balance sheet. This Is not a matter 


different Jewish communities, ln 


omerwayBHBiioujuc» «. mndo for what was I don’t suspect ana t aon i ex- aven me American jewisn com- 

ficulty. For me, depending upon wdttta that ^ f aald ^ a Jew who la munlty ta not monomhlC( never 

the day of the week or the year, It P r ° ba ^ . t a tmosphere In neither foolish nor naive must mind the International corn- 

can be either or both h j a have ever i^ed ln the recognize that this Is always a munlty: there are vast 

simultaneously. f th Diaspora, Now I possibility, It has always been a differences of opinion and great 

Co« you elaborate aW* more on ijistory JosslbUUy. And It's even apolitical wars within the 

* h \#nad ta feio ^ym^career in and that the next generation, say possibility for the Jews of Israel,. rCo«ii«ueri on page ist 
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ISRAEL IN DANCER 


fCon rned from page W 
American Jewish community 

fL consider yourself part of 
{Jy Jewish oommunity in 

i ftrtafnly. But I don’t think any 
unified strategy of defence could 
haworked out by the Jewish com- 
munity. The Jews don’t have that 
End of cohesion or coherence, or 
orranleatlonal structure. I do 
think that conditions for Jews In 
thii country, and for Israel inter- 
niUonally have deteriorated as 
compared with 15 years ago. I 
think that Is exactly right. And It 
you ask me what I think can be 
done about this, my answer Is I'm 
really not sure. My answer haB to 
be modeat and negative. 

I think that Je wb should at least 
not cooperate with their enemies 
In harming them. This sounds like 
nothing. But in point of fact, Jews 
In die past have often collaborated 
with their enemies, not only In 
harming them, but In destroying 
them, and even today I know 
many Jews here and In Israel who 
are willing to collaborate with 
people whose aim la to do harm to 
the Jewa. 

Such asf 

Well, there are Jews and even 
Jewish organizations in America 
who support a whole new Idea of 
social polloy Involving quotas, 
even though this policy must in- 
evitably lead to discrimination 
against Jews, and is in fact 
already leading to discrimination 
against Jewa. 

There are also Jews and Jewish 
groups who support policies that 
clearly work against the Interests 
o( the state of Israel. Bo it seems 
that Jews can't even unite behind 
a minimal programme of refusing 
to cooperate with their enemies; 
they can't even agree as to how to 
protect themselves from harm, 
rou do speak in terms of unifioa- 
1 u “ 80 wtl V aren't you a great 
believer in international Jewish 
organization process? We might 
that intemaUoyial Jewry to- 
u basically the incorporation 
siafe of Israel and 
smerloan Jewry. Together they 
appear as a t vorld power, 
ll wgh separately not. Do you buy 
nh concept? 

No. I don't think there’s enough 
Pjwer. I mean the state of Israel 
Th! b *l moat utterly dependent 
A* h ? u - 8 ' for Its power. The 
S Ca " Jewish community, 
,JH fl fact that it’s very 
JLJf® Jd prosperous and very in- 
a nevertheless constitutes 
th; BD y . mlnorlt y; we’re less than 
this n?, er * 0ent the population of 
ln no *ense oan 
cEu « m ,^ urBelves lnt0 what you 
Power. We oan exert a 


C6 ThG«* lnfluence ' yea * 

. There are thin*. . 


I beiw!? l hlnga we oan do > but 
towlert nHff they are relatively 
bltterlv To me It seems 

Period ol^ 01110 Jew8 » after a 

bSwlmt 8 *? lng t ? e . m * elves to 


OaVft k. — a — uiomaciVOH 

rtveaie^" 10 P° w «ful, are now 
on thi ^iH-? 4 ? galn “ dependent 


°n the «vpenaeni 

oihers. 10 eratlon *nd favour of 

of the Yom 
the 111 P 16 a * term &th of 

Israel Wftr * the state of 

brlef period of 
ooverefinnAH an aut onomou8, 
now lookB more 
com m u n , t I i ke i uat another Jewish 
good Sf' dependent on the 
ttn favoV',^ S 00 * will, and 
na Udnjs, 01tf of the powerful host 

■Ut^ot^agtothe fact that the 
Without . iff JJ?.- °°Pldn’t survive 
what ■rffitSS 111 : anna. That’s 

Yom KlpT,!S k JS g In the 

^ ;?T put : War the at ate. of 


Israel needed an actual life-line 
from the U.S. — of weapons, of 
o ourse, and even things like 
blankets apparently. They were 
utterly dependent on the U.S. even 
to wage a war. 

Y es, but had there not been such a 
big Jewish oommunity in the State, 
this lifeline wouldn't exist at all. 

That's not true. The U.8. was 
not helping Israel in the Yom Kip- 
pur War because of the American 
Jewish community. Jewish 
pressure was one factor. But the 
U.S. has supported Israel mainly 
out of a certain conception of the 
national interest. Now if that con- 
ception should change, it would be 
very dangerous for Israel. 

In any case, my point Is that the 
fact that Israel Is so utterly depen- 
dent on the U.S,, and all the morg 
so ln being increasingly Isolated 
and unable to get help from 
anyone else, means that Israel 
has turned into another Jewish 
community, rather than being an 
Independent Jewish state. The 
Zionist dream was that the Jews 
could have an Independent 
sovereign state of their own; for 
the moment, at least, that dream 
seems to have been shattered. 

Do you feel that the Israelis are 
over-cooperating with the Arab 
states? 

No, not at the moment. Many 
people both ln Israel and here 
have been saying that Israeli In- 
transigence and arrogance have 
been the main obstacle to peace, 
and that Israel should make very 
substantial territorial concessions 
even without strong reciprocal 
concessions from the Arabs. In 
other words, Israel is blamed for 
the fact that no peaceful settle- 
ment has been aohleved ln the 
Middle East. Now, I think that 
Jews who spread that Idea are 
collaborating with the enemy. I 
believe the reason there Is no 
peaceful settlement ln the Middle 
East is that the Arabs don't wish 
to recognize the existence of the 
state of Israel and ln faot have 
never wished to make peace with 
the existence of a Jewish state in 
that region. This is the major dif- 
ficulty, not Israoll attitudes. 

What mould you recommend prac- 
tically at this stage that Israel's 
foreign policy should be? 

I can't make any praetloal 
recommendations. I oan only say 
In general that I think Israel 
should try as much as possible not 
to yield to American pressures, to 
make concessions, unless the 
Arabs make equivalent con- 
cessions In the form of moves 
toward recognition of the Jewish 
state. 

You are thinking that Israel 
should gamble more than it does? 
Or on the contrary, you think 
Israel already gambles more than 
it should now? 

Well, at this moment I think that 
Israel is not muoh of a free agent. 
But as between those two 
possibilities you mention, I think 
Israel should not gamble much, 
no, not under the present cir- 
cumstances. 

. But if we are not as powerful as 
some of us think, then how could 
you recommend to us a policy 
which demands. a very powerful 
booking? 

On the contrary, it's only when 
you are very powerful that you 
can afford to gamble. I think that 
Israel could have gambled a lot 
more between *87 and '78, and 
more safely than Israel can gam- 
ble now precisely because Israel s 
position is now weaker.p 

(This is one of a series ff inter- 
uiams on the subjeot of Jewish 
identity in America for Avidana 
forthcoming book " Jew You A.re. } 
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Join our Thousands of Customers 
All Over the World and 

Centralize your Purchases of all 
Titles by all Israeli Publishers with: 
The Distributors' Center 
for Israeli Books Ltd. 


Our customers include (since 1972) libraries, universities, or- 
ganizations and individuals all over the world, JOIN THEM 
and we will provide you with books, periodicals, and other 
Israeli publications in all languages at the publishers’ price. 


For our customers* convenience we have prepared THE 
D.C.I.B. CATALOGUE (in English) of books and periodicals 
published in Israel, together with summaries — approx. 1,200 
titles covering a wide selection of subjects. Prices are included. 


Order our D.C.I.B. CATALOGUE, (in English) free of charge. 


A HEBREW CATALOGUE IS NOW BEING PREPARED 


The D.C.IJB. INFORMATION SERVICE will gladly answer 
enquiries pertaining to books, periodicals, newspapers and 
other Israeli publications in all languages. 

Distributors' Center for Israeli Books Ltd. 

P.O.Box. 2811, 22 Nahmani Street, Tel Aviv, Israel 
Cables: Israbooks Tel Aviv* Tel. 298883/6 

•Our Branch in New York will open shortly. 




YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED IO VISIT ONE OF THE BEGED. OR BOUTIQUES i 


TEL AVIVi KlKAR ATAR1M, OPEN 10.00-20.00, FRIDAYS 10.00- 13.00. 8A7URDAY8 20.00-23.00 
MAZALOAOIM ST.. OLD JAFFA. OPEN 1000- 13.00, 20.00-24.00. FRIDAYS 10.00-13.00, SATURDAYS 20.00-24.00 
-EST OR". 100 • DIZENQOFF ST.. OPEN 8.00 - 13.00. 16.00 - 19.00. FRIDAYS fl.00 - 13 00 
104 BEN YEHUDA ST.. OPEN 8.00-13.00, 18.00- 10.00, FRIDAYS Em -13 00 


JERUSALEM* 60. KINO QEOROE BT.. KINDS 1 HOTEL, OPEN 9.00-13.00. 16.00-19.00, FRIDAYS 8.00-1100 
MITZPE ABU TOR. 6 BN ROfcEL ST. OPEN 8.30- 17.30, FRIDAYS 8 30- 14.30 


(0) copyright by David Avtdan - 
The Thirtieth Century hid.) 



HAIFA i B NORDAU ST., OPEN 800- 13.00, 16.00- 19.00. FRIDAYS 800-1600 
EJLATi NEW TOURIST CENTER. OPEN 10-00- 1SJM. 17.00 - 21.00. FRIDAYS 1000-14.00 
tylQDAL HAEMEKi BEGED OR BT.. OPEN BOO- 10.00, FRIDAYS SXJO- 14.00 
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The Independence proclamation in Tel Aviv was a far-away 
event for Jerusalemites, who were completely cut off by Arab 
forces. Former Jerusalem Post editor LEA BEN DOR 
recalls those days of siege. The photographs, taken in 1947, 
mainly in the Mea Shearim district of Jerusalem, 
are by David Rubinger. 
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SEEN FROM besieged 
Jerusalem, the proclamation of 
the State of Israel — 
Independence — was something 
that happened only In far-away 
Tel Aviv, because the roads out of 
the city were sealed to ua. Even 
the prompt recognition of the new 
state by U.S. President Truman — 
nn absolutely crucial move as It 
proved — was only something that 
happened in the outside world. 

We were on an Island. Long 
before there was a formal barbed- 
wire division, Jerusalem had been 
steadily closingon Itself. In the six 
months since the UN had voted 
that there should be partition in 
Palestine, the city had split and 
turned in on Itself to make two 
smaller Jerusalems. 

An Important part of the border 
was created by the barbed-wire 
entanglement round the buildings 
used by the last of the British ad- 
ministration, cutting across Jaffa 
Road, where a small public gar- 
den faces the entrance to the old 
Barclays Bank building that now 
houses the Municipality. The in- 
visible barrier across the lower 
end of what Is now Rehov Shlom- 
zlon Hamalka was just as effec- 
tive. Hagana fighters could move 
up anddown inside the houses that 
flanked the steep street, scrambl- 
ing through holes in the adjoining 
walls, but the steep slope of the 
street Itself held It up to the 
snipers like a map on a wall. 

The university on Mount Scopus 
was cut off, so was the Hadassah 
Hospital next to It, and even the 
cemetery itself. 

Four months earlier, a convoy 
carrying doctors, nurses and 
other workers to the hospital had 
been ambushed on the way 
through the Nashashlbl Quarter, 
just below the present Scopus 
Hotel, and 07 persons slaughtered 
in the course of a long, terrible 
day. 

British rule still prevented the 
open arrival of Hagana rein- 
forcements, and British forces in- 
tervened to stop the shooting only 
after dark: the Area Commander 
had been out of town. 

There were a good many people 
at the time who had not believed 
that the British, after years of 
struggle, would really slip all the 
ropes and disappear over the 
horizon on the day set, May 10. 
Others, including British per- 
sonnel, thought the departure 
would be a feint. The troopships 
would wait out of sight of Haifa 
port, waiting to be called by a 
desperate yishuv, and agree to 
return, on their own terms and 
those of the Arabs — that is, no 
immigration, no land purchase, 
minority status in an Arab state. 

THE SLOW MASSACRE of 57 
Hadassah workers, including the 
head of the hospital, Dr. Yassky, 
that day, with ample British 
forces In barracks only minutes 
away, revealed with shattering 
clarity what the quality of life 
would be in an Arab state, even 
with a token British presence. 

Independence — a state — was 
no longer a Zionist hope to be post- 
poned if too costly to achieve, but 
a necessary condition if we were 
to live at all. 

HADASSAH was on the road 
north, to Ramallah and Nablus, 
not often used by Jews once the 
coastal, road to Haifa had been 
built. The road east, to the Dead 
Sea and. what was then called 
‘ ‘Transjordan’’ had been closed to 
us for some time. South, to 
Bethlehem and Rfar Etzion, 
which was destrpyed, was not 
worth trying. East, to the coast, 
the narrow road cut through hills 
was strewn with wrecked vehicles 
that had. been , amateurishly ar- 
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moured with iron plates 

The wrecks arc atlil there 
painted over to prevent th 1’ ■- 
rusting away, and decorated 2 
wreaths at this time of yean > 
honour the memory of the n , • 
who tried to erash through £ I 
barriers and get supplied; ; 
Jerusalem. M : 

There was no way out of then ' 
ty. With the benefit of hinds", • 
one might say that the Arab com 
manders would have been 
shrewder to leave one road u ■ 
least partially open as an escape 
route from the beleaguered cib ' 
As It was, they left the population 
no choice but to stay put despite 
danger and acute shortage - e? n 
the ultra-orthodox who did not ■ 
accept a man-made Israel. They 
continued the wait for th«L 
Messiah, and meanwhile offered F 
prayers for the well-being of gh. \ 
Abdullah of Transjordan, as t$ 
legitimate successor to the British 
administration. 

I went to synagogue tohear this 
once, as a matter of curiosity, but, 
the blessing was so mumbled thii 
I cannot say I actually heard U« 
King's name spoken. 

YOU COULD not get out, you' 
could not get in, and unless you j 
had most pressing business you j 
stayed home, off the dangenmij 
streets And avoided the shots. Id , 
the days of 25-pounder shells the ! 
stone houses of Jerusalem gave! 
protection. The walls shuddered, 
glass jarred and tinkled — though ■ 
you had long ago taken out 
anything that could be moved-) 
but unless a shell fragment cant , 
In through a window or a tiled root j 
you were safe enough indoors, j 

Move the beds under the wis - 1 
dows, so missiles would skip over 
you and drop harmlessly. Outside, 
keep close to the wall of a house . 
for protection. Count the dlefo 
that drop. 

The Arab Legion, directed bjKi . 
British commander, Glubb 
Pasha, was reputed to have U 
guns. These were roughly aimed 
at one area, a dozen shells 
crumped down, and then the : 
whole battery was shifted around 
a little. Everyone was well to- 
structed. A little old lady shelter- 
ing in a doorway called out Ml 
passed, "Have all 12 fallen? Hf: 
hearing Is so poor." 

i- 

FOOD WAS very short: 150gr«W ' ’ 
of bread, 100 grama of rice or W 1 . 
tils and maybe some oddmen l J 
little piece of margarine once to* ; 
while, and a little sugar. A bit « 
cheese made the day. Drie , d ( SJ ? 
for children and invalids. NoUJJjr 
fresh, no meat, no eggs, only a*” I 
oranges that arrived while »J| 
train was still running. All t*i» g 
at controlled prices, within* 1 ^ I 
of ration books, und* 1 " * 
meticulous administration os »»• 
Dov Yosef, Governor' 
Jerusalem, whose skimpy 
rations in the years that folio 
became the target of ao w 

J °Itwas a thin time for people^ 
had not stocked up a bag of 
and barley, a few tins of - 
fish. The poorest section oj, , 
population fortunately ^ 

buy rice, beans and 
in those days and most ha° ; ... 

"'Swan the constant^ 

of thought and conversation,^ 
to use the corner of the so 

C °At 8 the office it never 
Everybody swore not to taw ^ 
food for an hour, and w 
later we were planning 
would eat when it was.°v ’ ^ 
It was over, I cannot reoai . ^ 
ever spepulatl ng 
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hnppi’n If tin. 1 city wen- it* fall. 

There was “single-shot 
Charlie “ This was a mythical - I 
think - prison n.*ld to be giving 
In form ul Ion to the other side by 
nic.um of single rifle shots; when 
a bread von left the Bor mnn 
bakery nearby , for Inn Unco, or 
when a patrol was due to pass an 
open point. 
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THERE WERE certainly single 
shots, and lheae were often follow- 
ed by the heavy crump of shells 
falling, but Charlie was never 
found. Some people saw spies all 
over, after the puzzling, shocking 
story of Tublansky, the Hagana 
officer who had bern found 
allegedly passing messages to the 
Legion, and shot niter a summary 
court martial. (After the war his 
name was formally cleared by 
Bcn-Guiion. At the very least, his 
trial had not been properly con- 
ducted.! 

The worst moment In the day 
was the wait In the water queue. 
Water had been carefully stored 
in the private cisterns under the 
older houses and then nenlcd up. 
The owners could not touch them. 
The cisterns were emptied in turn 
into something like milk vans and 
the water trundled round the 
streets by elderly, intrepid 
drivers. 

Queues lined up at distribution 
points, and there was a pall a day 
per person in the family, tipped 
Into a washtub. It often took a long 
time, and the queues claimed 
many victims. I have not 
forgotten the man in our queue, a 
banker, who had a new rumour 
every day. Maggots had got into 
the last of the flour, the fuel oil 
(for the electric power) had leak- 
ed from the tanks, the water was 
finished. He loved bad news. 
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THE STREETS were empty, 
desolate, with bits of paper whirl- 
ed up by the wind. You walked 
fast and dodged into a house if 
stuff seemed to be falling near- 
by. 

The fall of the Jewish Quarter in 
the Old City had been tragic. So 
many dead before the ammuni- 
tion finally ran out and the sur- 
vivors surrendered. The men 
taken prisoner to Jordan, and the 
women brought out by the Red 
CVoss, hollow-eyed, covered with 
dirt and speechless. The news 
from the rest of. the country seem- 
ed uncertain. 

The formal request for recogni- 
tion by Britain- recolved no reply 
because It was feared that oven a . 
negative reply would be a kind of 
recognition. Britain was our 
bridge to the . world at that time, 

■ - If one looks back now, one must 
admit that they had all .written ,u s 
off and were impatiently waiting 
for us to lie downand die and gat it. 
over with. But the whole yishuv m 
was too busy fighting to stay alive 
to understand this, fighting ac- 
tively in some ports and p asalvely . 
in others, aS in' Jerusalem. Our 
people in New York were much 
more pessimistic. Then* the Arab 
Invasion from all sides wos slowly 
. halted and the UN, wary of too 
much success, .finally called a 
cease-fire. 

The Jerusalem Post — 27ie 
Palestine Post, that is — kept 
. appearing, though a good many 
issues had to be stencilled when 
the electricity lines could not .be 
repaired. One got quite quick at 
lighting a pine-cone fire with a 
magnifying glass to make soup 
out of a handful of barley and 
mallow leaves from the garden. If 
we could live through our day, 
why should the state not survive.? 
Happily, even the man In the 
queue could not dream up the kind 
of problem that plagues us 
today. D 
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What is Jewish cuisine without 


chicken ? To achieve an 


unmistakable Israeli flavour is 


not difficult. Simply add Israeli 


spices and ingredients, e. g 
oranges, raisins, white wine and 


cumin (the spice used in 


felafhel). These additions not 


only make chicken an Israeli 
dish but the best choice for any 
gourmands' table 
tflll*Of — whole or divided into 


portions. A glass of orange juice, a 
glass of white wine, 1 sliced onion 
1 sliced carrot; 1 stalk of celery 
iy 2 tap. salt; pinch of black 
pepper; 1 tsp. paprika; 3 Tbsp oil 
% cup raisins- 1 tsp. cumin 
(pepper seasoning); 1 orange 


Place the vegetables in a bowl 
Pour over the juice and the wine. 
Add the spices. Leave the 
chicken in the marinade for one 
hour, so that it will absorb the 
flavour. Turn from time to 
time. Heat the oil in a frying pan. 
Remove the chicken from the 
marinade. Dry very lightly with 
a paper towel (ao that it remains 
moist) and saute in oil till 
golden brown all over. 

Place the chicken In a baking 
or a pyrex dish. Pour over all 
the marinade in which it was 
soaking and arrange the 
vegetables on top. Cover the 
dish with a lid or with aluminium 
paper and bake in the oven at 


medium heat for 45 minutes. 
Remove the cover from the 
baking dish and bake another 
30 minutes. Turn from time to 
time so that the chicken will 
brown evenly. Remove the 
chicken and arrange on 
attractive, heated serving plates. 
Strain the accumulated juices in 
the pan through a fine strainer. 
Boil until the amount of liquids 
is reduced by half and become 
a thick substantial sauce with 
a rich, brown colour and a 
marvelous taste. Peel the orange 
and divide into nice, clean 
segments, wash the ralsin9 and 
add to the sauce to slightly heat 
them. Arrange the orange 


segments around the chicken 
Pour over the sauce with the 


raisins. If you wish, you may 
sprinkle a few cumin seeds 


You could also decorate with 
very thin strips of orange peel 
(soaked in hot water to remove 
the bitter taste). Serve with 
pride to guests and to family 
on Yom Ha'atzmauth 
independence day and on other 
festive occasions. 

tau*of — always fresh. Its 
freshness is frozen In and kept 
In the best and most natural way 
— from the moment it is 
packaged in the factory, until it's 
ready In your kitchen. 
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Thirty years ago, on April 18th, 1947, the U.N. opened the session at which it 
assumed responsibility for the settlement of the Palestine problem. I.L KENEN, who sen/ed as the 
Jewish Agency's press spokesman during this fateful prelude to the establishment 
of the State, recalls his experiences with the United Nations Special Committee on Palestine. 


ON OCTOBKR 4, 1040. President 
Truman ntnrked Yom Kippur 
with a renewed demand for the 
admission of 100,000 Jews to 
Palestine and with an endorse- 
ment of partition. Ernest Bcvln 
sneered that Truman was 
motivated by domestic politics. 
An angry Truman retired In 
silence lu the sidelines. 

Five months later, the British 
proposed to administer Palestine 
os a United Nations trustee, pen- 
ding complete Independence 
within five years. American 
Zionists called on Truman to In- 
tervene. 

Louis Llpsky, veteran chairman 
of the American Jewish 
Conference, protested that 
"Britain’s real purpose was to 
secure legal sanction of Its Illegal 
position In Palestine/’ He stress- 
ed our major worry : "The Jewish 
people is the one party that has no 
slAtus in the parliament of 
nations. Britain and the five Arab 
states.. .arc in a position to sot 
both as advocates. ..and as 
judges." 

We were votcless and voiceless. 
Lipaky called on the United States 
to be our voice. 

Taunted by the British, 
tormented by Zionist pressures, 
haunted by the terrible plight of 
the Jewish survivors of the con- 
centration camps, undermined by 
the Anglo-American diplomatic 
cabal, Truman remained silent. 

I was then secretary of the 
American Jewish Conference and 
Moshe Sharett Invited me to he 
the Agency's press spokesman. 
My first statement emphasized 
that the Agency had the right to be 
heard because it had legal. status 
under the Mandate. We opposed 
British - participation in the In? 

• qulry committee on Palestine that 
was to be set pp at a special ses- 
-titan of the U:N. Assembly dub to 
open on April 28,1017. And We urg- 
ed that all the parttas be Included 
— or excluded. , ; 

But there was no assurance that 
wc. would have any status ! at all. 
Indeed, there whs some doubt that 
we would oven 1 have tickets. On 
the eve of the -session, we were 
given : reserved tjakets in /the 
public section. 1 suggested to, Dr. 
Abba HHlel Stiver, the head of the 
‘Agency's American section, that 
wo could underline the .inbquity of 
oUr position if we 1 failed (o' appear 
.when the session opened. -Sure: 
enough, the afternoon newspapers 
bannered this defiant gesture. ; ’ 
/^Opponents, argued that our 
appearance was unnecessary. 

. The Question was one of proceduro 
’ ! ■— the adoption and dispatch of an 
investigation committee. But 
within hours, the Arabs demanded 
that; a question of substance be 
placed on : the agenda : 'termina- 
' tJoryof the Mandate and Mtyblish- 
montbr an Independent Palestine. 
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flnnkeAby Abbi Bbap,' giving evidmae to the United Nation* Special Committee on Palestine; 


' A sympathetic Assembly voted, 
by ft' large majority, to invlte the 
Agency’ to address the political 
committee, despite, the reser- 
vations of the U.S., which was 
then trying to curry Arab favour. 

The Arabs hurt their cause by 
.overstatement and bxtremism. 

; They: threatened boycott and war 
Unless tlie Assembly elevated the 
Arab Higher Committee, to .tho 
.same status as. the Agency. The 
Assembly yielded. . 

•' Throughout , that first session, 
■the, U \Ss; delegation refused to 
Cdmmtt itself. But eaHjijn May, 
the Soviet delegation tusked us for 
. inform at! bn about the Holocaust 
and we sent over '’Nazi ber- 
Wbr Agajnst the JjhiuT, " a : 
collection of the Nuremberg 
doctmjents which, the American 
Jewish Conference had compiled 
for submission to Washington em- 
bassies. 

. . On May 14, Andrei Gromyko 


made his atartUtig speech irt de faoto, built after 70 years of 
whldh He called for Arab-Jewish reclamation and reconstruction, 
agreement and, alternatively, it was merely waiting for Inter- 
partition. If the Soviets could risk national perception and recogni- 
offending the Arabs, why should tlbn. 

the U.S. be so reticent; I put that On the day UNSCOP arrivpd in 
rhetorical question to every cor ; Palestine, June 16 , three Jews 
respondent I could find. Next mop- were sentenced' to be hanged and 
?? e Herald Tribune, our UNSOOP appealed to the Man- 
good friend, featured It on, page datory regime to reconsider. 

01 \ e rMarr l Ti iu* n *4 V Later the young men were hanged 

UNSOOP, the United Nations as the British ignored Qolda 
Special Committee on Palestine, Melr’s final appeal for mercy. I 
Was warmly greeted by the Jews, sat with her and Yithak Ben-Zvl 
boycotted by the Arabs. The Jews that night and then walked 
often been investigated by through the dark, ourfewed 
autlsh commissions, but this was streets of Jerusalem to the Public 
djfferent.lt was international and Information Office in the David 
none, of we major powers was Building to transmit our appeal to 
rbpreaented. The British had been the world. But nobody seemed to 
reduced In status to the same level listen* • •■... 

“. th ® YUhuv,fl UalBO n officer, The, night before Ben-Qurlon 

* ‘ testified. I asked for an advance 

. Most of the people I met were copy of his evidence for the press, 
pessimists about , the outcome. And when I was rebuffed; I told 
5? i- t 0 ,™! 00 * that Reuven Shiloah (then Zftslanl) 
tlie, Jewish State already existed that I was returning to the U.S. 
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The ultimatum worked. For the 
first time, according to my 
recollection, the Agency agreed to 
an advance release. 

UNSCOP travelled some 8,fi00 
km. in 16 days. To make their trip 
more Interesting, Regina Mcdzlnl, 
Shnrett's personal secretary, And 
I prepared a detailed plan for 
them. But we were dismayed 
when the cars drove off counter- 
clockwise, because the British 
preferred to show Arab sections 
by day and the Jewish sections on 
the coastal plain at night. Our 
handiwork now fluttered out of the 
cars. 

The Jews had a lot to show and 
they did it with zest and 
enthusiasm, even as the Arabs 
boycotted. The Arabs threw us out 
of the Golden Spindle In Ramla 
when I called Ralph Bundle's 
attention to children working the 
loomd. And Jews were barred 
fronr. an Arab cigarette factory In 
Haifa, while Arab councllmen 
absented themselves when 
UNSCOP visited the city hall. 

I was part of a small advance 
party that went ahead to warn the 
kibbutzim to throw away their 
prepared speeches... At Beit 
Arava, the kibbutz seated the 
diplomats beside members who 
spoke their language... At 
Becrsheva, Arab students looked 
the other way and Fabregat of 
Uruguay and Granados of 
Guatemala and I were reduced to 
playing tic-tac-toe with chalk on 
the blackboard.. .There was a 
moonlight ride to Ein-Gev for a 
plantation party and Bunche and 
UNSCOP aides danced the hora to 
an accordion from Afikim. 

Ill Jerusalem, dovish-looking 
professors were rudely searched; 
by British soldiers as they 
descended from a HebrewUdiver- 
sity convocation. A symphony 
ooncert at the Edison Cinema 
Oriental dance at sunset in the 
Scopua amphitheatre. ..A daytime 
curfew at Netanya and the screen- 
ing of 12,000 people as the British 
searched for two kidnapped and 
murdered sergeants. ' 

The testimony of Dr.Judan 
Magnes proved couhterproduo* 
Uve: "I love every inoh of this 
country. I do not want it divided. 1 
. want to share it with my Ara° 
friends," he told UNSCOP. But he 
could not produce any Araoa w 
agree with him. And that night * 
cabled to New York : "Partition is 
assured because of the negaliv 
testimony of its opponents." 

The moat eloquent witness was.. 

a ship, the American-manned 
, odus, which the British rarnmEfo 
as it approached Haifa harbour. 
We cancelled a luncheon wine 
Mrs. Sharett had arranged gr m 
press and we drove 
where U.N. delegates and prwj 
watched as the British lined up . 

.4,600 refugees^ searched them *0 
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weapons, and transferred them to 
Three British ferries, which 

Lped them - not to Cyprus as 
wm the custom, but all the way 
S to Hamburg, after BO days in 
a torching Mediterranean sun 

I counted 87 stretchers. Ruth 
Gruber of Time magazine and I 
interviewed a British lance- 
corporal, who explained It all: 
"The JewB control the Commons 
In London and the Congress in 
Washington," he said. 

Meanwhile, the British kept tell- 
ing UNSCOP that the Jews in the 
displaced persons' camps would 
willingly accept repatriation but 
tor Zionist propaganda. For a 
week the diplomats travelled 
nearly 6,000 km from camp to 
camp, Interviewing refugees pick- 
ed at random. I was the only 
Agency official permitted to ac- 
company the subcommittee 
because I was a Journalist repor- 
ting for the Conference Record, 
my organization’s publication. 

"If you ask them, they will all 
tell you that they want to go to 
Israel," Rabbi Philip S.Bernsteln, 
the Jewish adviser to the com- 
manding generals, had testified in 
Munich. "But in fact, about 76 per 
cent of them do and the remainder 
would like to Join their relatives in 
the West." 

The dialogue in the camps went 
like this: 

“Where are you going?" 

"I'm going to Palestine." 

“Where aro you from?" 

*T"m from Poland." 

"Why don't you go back to 
Poland?" 

"I can't go back to Poland 
because of anti-Semitism." 

"But there is anti-Semitism In 
Palestine." 

"What do you mean?" 

'The Arabs." 



The refugee-packed “Exodus , " whose passengers were dumped in Hamburg, was the "most eloquent witness. 


"Well, that anti-Semitism 
doesn't worry me." 

Some 100 per cent gave the 
eame answer. Except one. That 
dialogue went like this: 

"Where arc you from?" 

"I'm from Palestine." 

"Where are you going?" 

“I'm going to Czechoslovakia." 

"Why do you want to go back to 
Czechoslovakia?" 

"Because my business is 
there." 

"What Is your business?" 

“I'm an emissary for the Jewish 
Agency, and I'm looking for 
refugees." 

UNSCOP visited a monastery 
near Dachau, where we baw a pic- 
ture of Hlrsch Yacubowitz framed 
in black. He was one of the victims 
of British gunfire on the Exodus. 
He and his comrades had left the 
monastery to go on a picnic and 


had never returned. 

The Indian and Yugoslav 
diplomats searched for signs of 
Zionist propaganda. Soon they 
found a map of Palestine on the 
wall. Here was convincing 
evidence. I bitterly pointed out to 
them that no ono had come to 
hang maps of India or Yugoslavia. 

The decisive exhibit was the 
Rothschild Hospital in Vienna. 
Here 6,000 desperate Rumanian 
Jews in flight from anti-Semitism 
had taken shelter in an institution 
which could hold 1,000. They were 
bound for the D.P. camps In the 
American zone, which had kept 
the frontiers open. 

"I shall never forget the misery 
of this day," said a sensitive Ira- 
nian delegate. 

And that night, John Hood of 
Australia, chairman of the sub- 
committee, told me there was no 


longer any question. The Jews In 
the camps must be allowed to 
enter Palestine. 

On our final day, wc saw the flat 
mass-burial mounds at Bergen 
Belscn and, by coincidence, two 
trains ready to transport 390 Jews 
who had won certificates to go to 
Palestine. For the first time, 
UNSCOP hnd met happy Jews. 

WHEN THE ASSEMBLY 
reconvened In September, the 
U.S. delegation finally endorsed 
the partition plan as It announced 
that It would vote for UN SCOP's 
majority report. And for the next 
few weeks a sub-committee 
studied the map and altered It, in 
consultation with Sharett and 
other members of the Agency 
delegation. 

Once again the Arabs 
boycotted. It was an academic ex- 


ercise, because down In 
Washington. I^jy Hurulernon and 
his Sute Department colleagues 
had nlrcndy drafted the alter- 
native trusteeship proposal, 
which they were to unveil la 
March, 1048. 

In the meantime, however, the 
U.S. delegation was determined to 
appeauc the Arabs, and it moved 
to transfer the Negev to the 
proposed Arah Stale. Thanks to 
the intervention of Etlclle Jacob- 
son. his Kansas City hnber- 
daslsery partner, Truman agreed 
to see Dr. Chalni Weizmann, who 
persuaded him that the West 
might some day need the Negev If 
the Suez canal were rendered un- 
available. Truman called Am- 
bassador Herschel Johnson to the 
telephone In the U.N. delegates’ 
lounge just In time to save the 
Negev for Israel. 

And Truman rallied the U.S. 
delegation on the eve of the U.N. 
vote to save the partition resolu- 
tion, after Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
had complained of the 
delegation's apathy, which 
bordered on Indifference, if not 
unconcealed hostility. 

But Israel's hold on tho Negev 
was challenged again by the Ber- 
nadottc Plan and the threat of 
sanctions In the 1948 session in 
Paris, and again In 1949. And in 
1967, there was another clashover 
territory with the U.S., and again 
the threat of sanctions. 

In retrospect, going back these 
30 years, It appears that Israel has 
always been under pressure to 
give up territory in the never- 
ending struggle for space and 
security — and peace. □ 

(Mr. Ketien 4a the former chair- 
man of the American Israel 
Public Affaire Committee J. 
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Thirty years ago, on April 18th, 1947, the U.N. opened the session at which it 
assumed responsibility for the settlement of the Palestine problem. I.L KENEN, who served as the 
Jewish Agency's press spokesman during this fateful prelude to the establishment 
of the State, recalls his experiences with the United Nations Special Committee on Palestine. 
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ON OCTOBER 4, 1840, President 
Trumnn marked Yom Kippur 
with n renewed demand for the 
admission of 100,000 Jews to 
Palestine and with an endorse* 
ment of partition. Ernest Devin 
sneered Ihnt Truman was 
motivated by domestic politics. 
An angry Truman retired In 
silence to the sidelines. 

Five months later, the British 
proposed to administer Palestine 
ns a United Nations trustee, pen- 
ding complete independence 
within five years. American 
Zionists called on Truman to in- 
tervene. 

Louis Ltpsky, veteran chairman 
of the American Jewish 
Conference, protested that 
'‘Britain's real purpose was to 
secure legal sanction of its illegal 
position In Palestine." He stress- 
ed our major worry: "Tho Jewish 
people is the one party that has no 
status in the parliament of 
nations. Britain and the five Arab 
states.,. arc In a position to act 
both as advocates. ..and as 
judges." 

We were votelcss and voiceless. 
Lipsky called on the United States 
to be our voice. 

Taunted by the British, 
tormented by Zionist pressures, 
haunted by the terrible plight of 
the Jewish survivors of the con- 
centration camps, undermined by 
the Anglo-American diplomatic 
cabal, Truman remained silent. 

I was then secretary of the 
American Jewish Conference and 
Moshe Sharctt invited me to bo 
the Agency’s, press spokesman. 
My first statement emphasised 
that the Agency had the right to be 
heard because, it had legal status 
under the Mandate, We opposed 
British participation in the In- 
quiry committee on Palestine that 
Was to be set up at a special-ses- 
sion of the U.N, Assembly due to 
open on April 28, 1947. And we urg- 
ed that all the parties be included 

— or excluded... 

But there was no assurance, that 
we would have any status at all. 
Indeed, there was some doubt that 

we would even have tickets. On 
the eve of the session, 'we were 
given reserved tickets' in .the 
public section'. I suggested' to; Dr;' 
Abba Hillei Silver, the hchd of the 
Agency's American sectfoii, that 
: we could underline the inequity of. 
our position If wo failed to appear 
When the session opened. 'Sure 
enough, the afternoon newspapers , 
bannered this defiant gesture. 

Opponents argued that our 
appearance was unnecessary. 

. The question was one of procedure 

— thfc selection and dispatch of an 
investigation committee. But 
within hours, the Aratjs demanded 
that a question of substance be 
placed on the agenda: termina- 
tion of the Mandate and establish- 
ment of an independent Palestine. 
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The ultimatum worked. For the 
first time, according to my 
recollection, the Agency agreed to 
an advance release. 


Oftahp: [Weltmdnn; Abba Bban, giving evidenaa to fhq. totfWdNaWw Special Committee on Palestine 
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unless the AwemblJ elevated the, me ,Wd “ °? P a K e ?»‘°ry retrfme to reconsider. 
Arab 1 Higher Committee to the UNSOOP thn tU.h w„*i young men were hanged 

same- status as* the : 'Agency., The SDeoial^mn?»f^ i e ^ ^ at i 0nS as the Br «iph Ignored Oolda 
Assembly yIeWea,^T Me,r ’ 8 £inal a PP«l for mercy. I 

^Throughout' that first seiisidn. boyqotUdby^ f ? W Ylthak Ben-Zvi 

the, ins. : delegation irefuaed to . had often been inveatiMt^vS that night and then walked 
commit itself. But early, 1|> May, British t?,r0U8rh ih * dark - curfewed 

the Soviet delegation adeed us tor fliffeftnV It was IftteraattSSTJ! ® tr ® eta of Jerusalem to the Public 
information about: , the Holocaust . 


'•o ‘ ftMMiL-ua ponuoa 
committee, despite' ,the reser- 
vations;. of the U.S., Which was 
then trying to curry. Arab favour. 
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' The Arabs hurt tMfc dame by 
overstatement and . extremism. 
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Jewish Conference had compiled Mont nf t ■ A' testified, I asked for an advance 
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UNSCOP travelled some J.MO 
km. in 15 days. To make their trip 
more Interesting. Regina Medzini, 
Sharett's personal secretary, and 
I prepared a detailed plan for 
them. But we were dismayed 
when the cars drove off counter- 
clockwise. because the British 
preferred to show Arab sections 
by day and the Jewish sections on 
the coastal plain at night. Our 
handiwork now fluttered out of the 
cars. 

The Jews had a lot to show and 
they did it with zest and 
enthusiasm, even as the Arabs 
boycotted. The Arabs threw us out 
of the Golden Spindle in Ramla 
when I called Ralph Bundle's 
attention to children working the 
looms. And Jews were barred 
frorr. an Arab cigarette factory in 
Haifa, while Arab counoilmen 
absented themselves when 
UNSCOP visited the city hall. 

I was part of a small advance 
party that went ahead to warn the 
kibbutzim to throw away theta- 
prepared speeches... At Belt 
Arava, the kibbutz seated the 
diplomats beside members who 
spoke their language... At 
Beersheva, Arab students looked 
the other way and Fabregat of 
Uruguay and Granados of 
Guatemala and I were reduced to 
playing lic-tac-toe with chalk on 
the blackboard. ..There was a 
moonlight ride to Ein-Gev for a 
plantation party and Bunche and 
UNSCOP aides danced thehorato 
an- accordion from Afikim. 

ih Jerusalem, dovish-looking 
professors were rudely searolW 
by British soldiers tlwjr 
descended from a Hebrew Univer* 
slty convocation. A symphony 
concert at tlie Edison^ Cineroa ana 
Oriental dance , at sunset in the 
Scopus amphitheatre...A daytime 
curfew at Netanyaand the screen- 
ing of 12,000 people as the British 
searched for two kidnapped .and 
murdered sergeants. ' 

The testimony of Dr, Judah 
Magnes proved counterproduc- 
tive: "I love every Inch of th« 
country. I do not want It divided * 
want to share it with my Ar flp 
friends," he told UNSCOP. But he 
could not produce any Arabs w 
agree with him. And that night * 
cabled to New York: "Partition I* 
assured because of the negative 
testimony of Its opponents." 

The most eloquent witness ww 

a ship, the American-manned 

odus, which the British ramme 
as it approached Haifa harbour. 
UVe cancelled a luncheon wbjo 
Mrs. Sharett had arranged g r 
press arid we drove to Haw - 
where U.N. delegates and P r ® 
watched as the British lined up m 
4,800 refugees, searched them 
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weapons, and transferred them to 
three British ferries, which 
Lipped them - not to Cyprus as 
was the custom, but all the way 
back to Hamburg, after 50 days In 
a scorching Mediterranean sun 
I counted 37 stretchers. Ruth 
Gruber of rime magazine and I 
Interviewed a British lance- 
corporal, who explained It all: 
•The Jews control the Commons 
in London and the Congress in 
Washington." he said. 

Meanwhile, the British kept tell- 
ing UNSCOP that the Jews in the 
displaced persons' camps would 
willingly accept repatriation but 
for Zionist propaganda. For a 
week the diplomats travelled 
nearly 5,000 km from camp to 
camp, interviewing refugees pick- 
ed at random. I was the only 
Agency official permitted to ac- 
company the subcommittee 
because I was a journalist repor- 
ting for the Conference Record, 
my organization's publication. 

“If you ask them, they will all 
tell you that they want to go to 
Israel," Rabbi Philip S.Bernstein, 
the Jewish adviser to the com- 
manding generals, had testified in 
Munich. “But In fact, about 76 per 
cent of them do and the remainder 
would like to join their relatives In 
the West." 

The dialogue In the camps went 
like this: 

"Where are you going?" 

“I'm going to Palestine." 

"Where are you from?" 

"I"m from Poland." 

"Why don't you go back to 
Poland?" 

"I can't go back to Poland 
because of anti-Semitism." 

"But there is anti-Semitism in 
Palestine." 

"What do you mean?" 

"The Arabs." 
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The refugee-packed “Exodus, 11 whose passengers were dumped in Hamburg, uhis the "most eloquent witness. " 

(inZwIlTl ( anti-Semitism had never returned. longer any quesLlon. The Jews in 

q ‘ .. The Indian and Yugoslav the camps must be allowed to 
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. fl 3 “ ® 100 P 1 % cen . t gave diplomats searched for signs of enter Palestine. 

Zl0n!st propaganda. Soon they On our final day, we saw the flat 
nifl found a map of Palestine on the maas-burlnl mounds at Bergen 

wnere flr e you from. wall. Here was convincing Bolscn and, by coincidence, two 


"Where are you from?" 

•iw? fr ° m Pft!eatin , e ’ evidence. I bitterly pointed out to trains ready to' transport 800 Jews 

wnere are you going. them that no one had come to who had won certificates to go to 

i, up? to Czechoslovakia, hang maps of India or Yugoslavia. Palestine. For the first time, 

Why do you want to go back to The decisive exhibit was the UNSOOP had met happy Jews. 
Czechoslovakia? Rothschild Hospital in Vienna. 

"Because my business is Here 8,000 desperate Rumanian WHEN THE ASSEMBLY 


there." 

"What is your business?" 


Jews in flight from anti-Semitism reconvened in September, the 
had taken shelter in an Institution U.S. delegation finally endorsed 


"I'm an emissary for the Jewish which could hold 1,000. They were the partition plan as it announced 
Agency, ( and I'm looking for bound for the D.P. camps in the that it would vote for UNSOOP's 
refugees, ' American zone, which had kept majority report. And for the next 

UNSCOP visited a monastery the frontiers open. few weeks a sub-committec 

near Dachau, where we saw a pic- "i shall never forget the misery studied the map and altered It, in 
ture of Hirsch Yacubowltz framed of this day," said a sensitive Ira- consultation with Sharett and 
in black. He was one of the victims nian delegate. other members of the Agency 

of British gunfire on the Exodus. And that night, John Hood of delegation. 

He and his comrades had left the Australia, chairman of the sub- Once again the Arabs 
monastery to go on a picnic and committee, told me there was no boycotted. It was an academic ex- 


crclne. because down in 
Washington, Loy Henderson and 
hln Slate Department colleagueo 
had already drafted the alter- 
native trusteeship proposal, 
which they were to unveil in 
March, 1948. 

Tn the meantime, however, the 
U.S. delegation wns determined to 
appease the Arabs, and il moved 
to transfer the Negev to the 
proposed Arab State. Thanks to 
the Intervention of Eddie Jacob- 
son. his Kansas City haber- 
dashery partner. Trumnn agreed 
to see Dr. Chaim Weiz.inann. who 
persuaded him that the West 
might some doy need the Negev If 
the Suez canal were rendered un- 
available. Truman called Am- 
bassador Herschel Johnson to the 
telephone In the U.N. delegates' 
lounge just in time to save the 
Negev for Israel. 

And Truman rallied the U.S. 
delegation on the eve of the U.N. 
vote to save the partition resolu- 
tion, after Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
had complained of the 
delegation's apathy, which 
bordered on indifference, if not 
unconcealed hostility. 

But Israel's hold on the Negev 
was challenged again by the Bcr- 
nadottc Plan and the threat of 
sanctions in the 1948 session in 
Paris, and again in 1949. And in 
1957, there was another clash over 
territory with the U.S., and again 
the threat of sanctions. 

In retrospect, going back these 
30 years, it appears that Israel has 
always been under pressure to 
give up territory in the never- 
ending struggle for space and 
security — and peace. □ 

(Mr. Kenen is the former cAair- 
man of the American Israel 
Public Affairs Committee). 
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an offer 



can t refuse 


By just completing the subscription form below, you can join the 130,000 
world-wide subscribers deriving pleasure and knowledge from collecting 
Israel Government Coins and Medals. With no obligation whatsoever on 
Ypur part you: 

• receive preference in ordering at official issue price; 

• have every item sent directly to your home, by registered mail; 

• get ah illustrated brochure with every issue, telling the "story behind 
the coin" in your language; 

• receive annually a free gift of numismatic value. 

Each member of your family can enrol individually - and don't foraet 
your godson! * 

Write for an illustrated brochure. 
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TBBH AND NOW: Kibbutz Oivat Haim at ita founding In the early '30s; a Oivat Balm family watch television In their home In the '70s. 


(Oivat Halm archives and Rubingsr) 


JUBILEES are often spurious af- 
fairs, since truly historic events 
are usually more a matter of 
process than of specific dates. 
This is true of the recently 
proclaimed and celebrated "Fif- 
tieth Jubilee" of the establish- 
ment of the kibbutz federations. 
Hever Hakvutzot, Hakibbutz 
Hamcuhad and Hakibbutz Ha’ art* 
zl were founded at various dates 
between 1928 and 1929, and the 
tint kibbutz, Degania, Is close to 
TO years old. 

Spurious or not, surreptitiously 
connected with the present elec- 
tion campaign or not, "non- 
events" Bueh as these none the 
less provide convenient stages for 
aperiodic assessment of the kib- 
butz, one of Israel's most dazzling 
social Inventions. 

The kibbutz has often been 
spoken of in terms of a social ex- 
it »? ent ' It is questionable 
whether any social phenomenon 
wmoh ig well Into its fourth 
generation may legitimately con- 
inue to be referred to as an ex- 
periment. The kibbutz is a 
ynamio and — considering that 
52 *•» 284 kibbutzim with 110 .- 
„ . ^habitants — a widely 
r^ated society. There can be 
» ab out the success of the 

queShi mBnt ” : the interesting 
thu n 0oncern 8 the meaning of 
weeeiB in the light of initial 

*SU3* p - ,bu ,uture 

ejrtnwf 2* S—r* kibbutzim were 
romoi a ^ ed by two generations of 
youth?*? and radl °al Jewish 
Centr al and Eastern 
their P t’ W . ho aou ffbt to realize 
dream* 8 | V °!S tl0nary and Zionist 
was 80C *al vacuum that 

"* ,ater Brltish ' 
were the small 


Growing affluence has wiped 
out that image. Many urban 
Israelis regard kibbutzniks as a 
cross between feckless country 
bumpkins and sophisticated rural 
rip-off artists who have parlayed 
an early history of pioneering Into 
investiture as a privileged landed 
gentry. This Is largely a reflection 
of the jealousies which are ram- 
, . r i ■/ xi a . . * . .. pant in an Israel that Is revelling 

The kibbutz is one of Israel s most dazzling social inventions, an m unvarnished materialism 

The kibbutzim are partly at fault 

experiment which has succeeded brilliantly. On the {» ££ SSJSrS 


occasion of the 50th anniversary of the kibbutz federations, 
Post reporter YOSEF, GOELL assesses this success. 


for this reversal of image. Since 
the late 1980s, they have retreated 
into a narcissistic involvement 
with themselves from which they 
are only now beginning to emerge. 
But In the process the legitimacy 


~ of their claim for special 

PTTRHAPq THF MAJOR Doint perpetuation over a number of Importance which the kibbutz privileges baaed on their pioneer- 
which accounted for the early generations of the Image of the hears * n g role in an earlier Israel has 


success' of 'thU experiment in com- New Jew and the iTrue! Israeli. No JHktaUm aro no utopias l^ey been ^dermined. 


mu nail 1 v*i n ff* "which* dVf fer entlate d other type of settlement In Israel exemplify an alternative way of Most Israelis are unwilling to 
the kibbutzim from other more has succeeded so remarkably as life which deserves consideration condone the special income tax 
trnnoifnrv rnmmunal ex- the kibbutz in raising new by the growing number of people rates, free education and other 
nnHmmta this renUi^wLits In- generations of "sons of the old- disenchanted with the deepening benefits accorded to the kibbut- 
™ aa of new land." The kibbutzim are the social alienation generated by zim when they consider that the 
termeshing with the goals l repository of unabashed modern life. Such consideration standard of living of the kibbutz- 

zionism. onnHiHnns Datriotism in the land; they have should include the advantages of nik is already higher than that of 

Given the raised generations of Jews who kibbutz life and the price one must the town-dweller. The Image of 

which prevailed in tbtaoouttT ™gf e fiTnS-boro farmers pay for them. the poor but pioneering kibbutznik 

during most of the Turkish a d are^ gecQnd Temp)e daya . For those who are interested In will no longer wash. Nor can it be 

British PJ®; Sta ^ .? JX!?; !! J d generations of Jews who, while pursuing such a study on a per- denied that there are ethnic un- 
growth of the te^Bh yMiuv generaiions^ fundamenta i s of J onaI level| a rule of thumb Is dertones to the resentment of the 

its spread beyond jjjf ! Jewish fntellectuality. are not herewith offered to help them to largely "Ashkenazi" kibbutzim. 

C 2i 8ta J*.? e iU?J ashamed to work with their distinguish between those es- However, as they emerge from 
without the ' kibbutz. The kaaingof ?^J d “ e eratIons of j ews who. tabllshed kibbutzim that are their long period of exclusive self- 

K nf a while retaining traditional JewlBh models of the success to which Involvement, various kibbutzim 

the kibbutz led to the creation of a wmie "ocialla t concepts of Hazan refers, and those that are are doing extraordinary work by 
partnership between the non do not flinch from best passed over in silence: judge accepting and re-educating 

socialist bourgeois ™a { stream h evotIn ? their Hves to defending by the number of kibbutz children troubled urban youngsters, 
of the Zion st movement and the a i an l their fathers built. who return home to stay after the Younger kibbutzniks are also 

kibbutz "hippies of an earlier tne la army. To rephrase the Lucky showing an increased interest in 

day. Without this political < and KIBBUTZ in its fourth Strike jingle, "kibbutz children general political issues and public 

financial support it is doubtful * u may ye t have an even are the ones who know kibbutzim questions, and, together with 

whether the kibbutzim could have world out- best." younger people from the cities, 


~ SS aefivitfes on who 

the kibbutz led to the creation of a while retaining to * dl itional JewlBh 
partnership between the non- and social] iat 

socialist "bourgeois" mainstream humwiam, do not 

of the Zionist movement and the 

kibbutz "hippies" of an earlier the land their fathers built. 


^oteHmpact oiTthe^o^d^out- 


Kronn were ine small 

Others and b f a , Ck 8bee P*” the 

n «mber nf ? a BtatoE ! of the ^* eater 

migrate who °P ted to lm ‘ 
or to rowf!i° l ? 8 TJ >ttrtB of the vVorld 
of JewS? 1 ? 1 ", the age-old centres 


experiment. ««ptinn to'verv definite local con- of the kibbutzim m Israel have un- xaacov Hazan is prooai 

The kibbutzim have long since react o m p reaaive success In dergone significant changes. Klb- right. Kibbutzim were founded 


best." younger people from the cities, 

they are becoming involved In 
BOTH THE STATUS and the role new political movements. 


of the kibbutzim In Israel have un- Yaacov Hazan Is 


probably 
founded as 


bother* dm il KiDouism* nave diHnna <fe imDreasive suooess In dergone sigmneanz cnanges. ».id- wuuumm were lounueo 

number nf ? a slaters of the greater repaid this debt by their signal ans wers to some of the butzniks account for only three committed societies inbued with a 

mifr»*l?; J .? W8 wh ° opted to im- contributions to the very es- pro'duin§ niasuin* modern per cent of the Jewish population mission. If this llfe-atyle of com- 

tabliahment of the State and of its pro ® prove to be of Israel. In earlier days, they mltment to broader social ant 


of Jewbh 8 a S e ‘ old centres 
whefo th? 8 ® ttlem ant in Europe, 

bSSrtS me the vlctlma of 
of the k,bbut - 
after tha iL^f oneB established 
Israel w a I eati ?? of the st ate of 
0f ^ibTu?, 8t f rtedby P*aduateB 
m °veihem« T l ? 8plred youth 

Weh?d n lHtael ^ d ln the 
■-F ” .^ a8 Pcraa of the West. ; 


tabiianmem or me aia« cu.m w . r - - - well prove to be of Israel. In earlier days, they mltment to broader social and 

armed forces, the development of ea t e8t contribution to viewed themselves, end were human Ideals is permitted to flag 

Israeli agriculture, the spreading jsraei a b mankind ln the viewed by many Israelis outside for any appreciable length of 
of the Jewish presence throughout jne centU ry. Yaacov theldbbutzlm, as a dedicated elite, time, the kibbutzim may well go 

the land, the early absorption of comm ents, in the accom- the embodiment of the early im- the way of other communes which 

immigrants, and the enhancing or interview, on the multi- age of the halutst the voluntarily have succumbed to a surfeit of 

Israel's .image throughout the kibbutz as a holistic-* impoverished pioneer who by his affluence and a paucity of zeal. In 

world. „ based on an integrating daily sacrifice pointed the way tHeir fourth gene ration the kibbut- 

From the Internal Israeli and bo°i y mutual responsibility which the entire nation should zim have so far succeeded in war- 
Zlonist point of view, the most P™- p provide a hint take in pursuit of liberation and ding off this danger, 

profound contribution of the kib- ann wi f international self-fulfilment. ■ Long may they persist. □ 

butz ' has! been the creation and or tne « . _■ ■ 
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You need life insurance, Everybody does. . 

But that's not ail you need. 

One day you'll want to retire — that's when you'll 
appreciate your insurance benefits. And they'll be 
doubly welcome if your golden years can be truly 
carefree— if you know you're still insured. 

Impossible? 

Up to nbw— yes. But today this double protection is 
not only possible, but easy. It's the whole idea behind 
Migclal-BinyarTs new "K'FULA" Plan. 


When you take out a "K'FULA" policy, you know 
two things: 

Migdal-Biriyan will pay you a substantial sum when 
you reach age 65 — money which may make your 
lifetime dream come true in your retirement years. * 
And you'll stay insured for the rest of your life, 
without paying one extra agora. 

Migdal-Binyan's exciting new "K'FULA" Plan offers 
you security — doubled and redoubled. 

Think about it. You owe it to yourself. And your 




t Y Uve^?the ^neraUon ofkibbutss 

the Jewish People 
w L interviewed by Yosef 
3 at the Tel Aviv apartment 
Maintained by the Kibbutz Ha’art- 
3 He la a founding member of 
what la considered aB the Mecca 
id Jeniaalem of this kibbutz 
federation, Mishmar Ha’emek. In 
the Jezreel Valley. 

Hasan la 78, looks 88, and acta 
u «i know I’m 78 because I've 
aliaya been two years younger 
than Meir Ya’ari who’s Just 


YA'AOOV HAZAN : 

The reality of the kibbutz today 
ii much more beautiful than we 
ever dared dream. Much more 
beautiful because it Is much more 
human. 

When we founded our Mishmar 
Ha'emek and the other early 
founders set up their kibbutzim 
ve were all a bunch of young, 
carefree paupers. It's no big deal 
to tound a commune and live a 
collective life when you're young 
and healthy and unencumbered 
by problems. The beauty of the 
kibbutz lies In the fact that it Is a 
collective society which has dealt 
successfully with the entire gamut 
of problems which beset modern 
man and modem society. 

We have members who are ill or 
have been bedridden for most of 
their Uvea; bereaved families and 
vldowa; mentally defective 
children and those whose develop- 
ment has been arrested; and, of 
course, aging members and post- 
idolewenta just being admitted to 
membership. 

We arc in our third generation 
wfl ve have much to show how a 
hollallcaoclety can deal with such 
problems. The mutual respon- 
Ability and commitment which 
formed the kibbutz movement 
from the outset la much more lm- 
Prcjslve today when it has to deal, 
and deal successfully and 
humanely, with such problems, 
than It was when we were all 
younger and lived simpler lives. 
°ne of the most beautiful 
“poets of the way the kibbutz has 
Developed la that we have become 
a multi-generation society. In 
mocern society, the generations 
kept separate and this 
ewa to growing alienation and to 
Mr y insoluble and shameful 
Poo lems of ol d age, juvenile 

"middle-generation” 
Yariv Ben- 
S n -°< Kibbutz Oivat Halm — 
bad <000 members, and 

^ eP 460 ohUdren “ tom ‘ 
Wow2v„ I ?® mbera > wa * inter- 
vff b y Moshe Kohn. 

Iteimnlw f » t 5 er of flve "third- 

Emttto r “ lglng 10 af?e 

Haim in J?. 1, WM bori > Givat 
2r That waa two years 
Haahii Jl! a i? unded by a ffroup of 
ol udin» er ».i Hat * a,,r in- 

form*; 2f an *P° rt Minister, 
General *!L“ tadrut Beeretary- 


art of a larger vision 


J?** a “tatter of 
Mai- que«A“ e ; and m y sons. The 
where all three 
chain nr Y. H 8 are i» the whole 
Nation .? €wl8h history and 
AhaSJ . ■"■W Yarlv Ben - 

Jrought at!^ that the revolution 

AlhHf by of the 

the aonl8t 


celebrated his eightieth birthday, 
and I've never managed to catch 
up with him." 

Hazon was a Mapam Knesset 
Member until 1973, when he quit 
together with his Mapam co- 
rebbe, Ya’ari, to permit a younger 
generation tin their BO'b and 60's) 
to take over. 

He is considered a father figure 
and the moral authority of the 
Kibbutz Ha’artzi and spends a 


delinquency and the like. 

I do not claim that there are no 
problems of adolescence or of old 
age in the kibbutz; certainly there 
are. It is difficult to think of any 
other modern society, however, 
which handles them as well. 

To a large extent, this Is 
because we have mastered the 
secret of meshing the member's 
individual life with his public 
responsibilities. At the beginning, 
we theorized about liberating the 
family from its economic chains 
and basing it on love and human 
relations. In this we have succeed- 
ed beyond our wildest dreams. 

We also believe that we have 
succeeded in liberating children 
from the randomness of the fate of 
being born into this or that family, 
“inheriting” those or those 
parents. Kibbutz education as a 
substitute for the effects of such' 
random fate has proven 
remarkably successful. 

AS A YOUNG movement, our 
socialism was accompanied by a 
deep appreciation of Fraud, of the 
Vienna school of Adler, of Yosef 
Halm Brenner and A.D. Gordon 
and of Kropotkin's human 
socialism. 

I must admit that in those early 
days we believed much too much 
in the ability of correct education 
to change human nature. We now 
know that It is much more 
problematic and difficult than 
that. But our kibbutzim are still 
based on a deep conviction that it 
Is possible to transmit the Ideals 
In which we believe to a younger 
generation through education. 

It is true that there has been a 
major change in the composition 
of the kibbutz. We founders were a 
self-selected group of members of 
the Hashomer Hatzalr youth 


good deal of his time helping 
troubled kibbutzim. "The result is 
that I rarely get to visit the ma- 
jority of our kibbutzim which 
manage their affairs with a 
minimum of problems.” 

Hazan came to Palestine 
In 1923 after serving as a leader of 
the Hashomer Hatzalr youth 
movement In Poland (he was born 
in Brest-Lltovsk and grew up in 
Warsaw). He Is Inordinately 


proud and admittedly lnobjective 
about two matters: hia father and 
his kibbutz. 

"My father was a prodigy 
yeshlva bochcr at the Volozhln 
Yeshlva where he studied under 
Rabbi Halm Solowcitchik. He 
became a "ZionlBt apostate" and 
was excommunicated by the Rab- 
bi of Brisk. He was an extraor- 
dinary orator and a major 
speaker at early Zionist 


wunwau; MBtnaeacr.gJi3f^gY-t ■ ♦: .'xrs a 

Congresses, where people com- 
pared him to Henri and the French 
Socialist leader Georges Juures. 
After the Sixth Congress where 
the Uganda proposal was 
defeated, he became a 
Tcrrltoriallst, backing a 
I territorial solution for Jews not 
necessarily in Palestine. He died 
of blood poisoning at the age of 32 
when I was seven. They had not 
yet discovered penicillin then." 

Hazan's entire life la wrapped 
up In his KLbbutz Mishmar 
Ha’emek, "which is a wonderful 
example of a kibbutz because of 
the extraordinary group of people 
who founded It and who, luckily, 
continued to be born into It." 





The kibbutz ethos has undergone 
radical changes. Thaae are 
typified by three generations of 
kibbutzniks, interviewed here by 
YOSEF GOELL 
and MOSHE KOHN. 

movement. Today, most of the 
members of our kibbutzim are not 
the results of such self-selection 
but have been born into the kib- 
butz. It is highly doubtful whether 
such a child would ever be re- 
jected for membership, even 
though It Is obvious that some are 
not suited for kibbutz life. 

I know that there la outside 
criticism as to the growing 
materialism of the kibbutzim and 
the loss of equality. This Is mis- 
leading. 

Today, the material differences 
are much greater, but they con- 
stitute only the tip of the ioeberg. 
Of the iceberg of our social ex- 


istence, the submerged seven- 
eighths la the invisible equality 
which informs our life. True, the 
visible inequality Is greater, but 
the Invisible equality is even 
deeper than that. 

THE IMPORTANT point is the 
meshing of the individual and his 
community. The kibbutz Is not a 
stable entity; it is constantly 
changing as new problems 
emerge. 

All of that Is looking at it in- 
troapectively. But we always 
emphasized that the kibbutz was 
also part of a larger vision which 
revolved around the need to 
create a new Jewish man in a new 
Jewish society and state. If we ever 
lose this sense of mission and of 
commitment, we are destined to 
wither away, even if it takes 10 or 
20 years. 

True, it was easier to dream of 
these things in the old days before 
the Soviet Union proved such a 
disappointment to us all. It took us 
some time to learn that Lesson. 

We are now emerging from a 
period in the doldrums in which 
this external aspect of commit- 
ment to larger national and social 
ideals was somewhat neglected. 
The growing Involvement of our 
kibbutzim In the larger problems 
of the nation is a welcome sign of 
the renewal of the movement's* 
life, although it does carry with it 
the danger of internal fighta and 
splits. But we will have to deal 
with these dangers as they arise. 

All In all, I would prefer not to 
return to the kibbutz of 80 years 
ago, even though I was in my 20's 
then. It's much warmer, more 
human and more alive today. 

It may also be more suitable In 
providing a challenge for the sort 
of Jews who should be attracted to 


Going back to sources 


Yariv, Tank Corps veteran of 
Operation Kadesh (Sinai Cam- 
paign) and the Six Day War and 
the War of Attrition, novelist 
(Hakrav, about Operation 
Kadesh), and teacher, has been a 
gadfly of another sort. He Is one of 
the veteran moving spirits of the 
"Shdemot Group," comprising 
representatives of all four kibbutz 
movements, that produces 


tfcular — was to bring the Jewish 
people into the latest stage of Its 
original mission to be "a kingdom 
of priests and a holy nation" (Ex- 
odus 19:6); as Y.H. Brenner put 
It: "Let us inscribe On our flag, 
•Ye shall be holy,' for our nation's 
God Is holy." 

Yariv, whose conversation is 
heavily sprinkled with traditional 
Jewish analogies and olassioal 
Jewish allusions —from the Bible, 


8hdemot, that highly regarded 
ideological and literary quarterly 
journal. 

A TEACHER at the Maagan 
Mlohael regional school and at 
Oranlm, the kibbutz teachers' 
seminary at Klryat Tivon, Yariv 
has also been perhaps the main 
driving force of a movement 
among his secularist eontem- 


through the Talmud and Midrash, 
and on through the medieval and 
more recent commentators and 
thinkers — does not construe the 
above Injunction In conventional 
religious terms. He sees the 
Jewish people as having gone 
through three main stages In Its 
history. The first was the First 
Temple period, when the nation 
was led by the kings and priests 
and the prophets appeared on the 


porarles to study and teach the 
classical Jewish sources. Hls aim 
here, he says, is that the agalb- 
sovereign Jewish .people in Its 
homeland shall root its life and 
outlook In the Jewish way of look- 
ing at things, and from there draw 
inspiration as the kibbutz 
movement's founders did. 

He vigorously rejects 
attempts to pin any kind of 


scene to challenge the former 
when they became corrupt. 

Then came the Second Temple 
period, when prophecy ended, the 
rule of the kings and priests 
reached its high point, especially 
when the Haamoneahs combined 
the kingship and hlgh-priesthood, 
and the Talmudic Sages appeared 
on the scene. Already before the 
Destruction in 70 C.E. the Sages 
were challenging the leadership of 


Israel from the affluent Jewish 
communities abroad. The Jewish 
People has developed into a nation 
of academics, and these will not 
come to Israel for the Ideal of 
working for Buma Shavlt (Presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers' 
Association). They will want to 
work for themselves and this 
should be a wonderful opportunity 
for the rejuvenation of the 
cooperative movement Including 
kibbutzim. 

THE FACT IS that we are begin- 
ning to realize the age-old dream 
of creating social units based on 
higher education for all members, 
coupled with universal participa- 
tion in necessary physical labour. 
What is needed la a more open and 
experimental attitude to social 
structures as a basis for the at- 
traction and absorption of the new 
Jews who should look to Israel for 
self-realization. 

In general, we in the kibbutzim 
are now coming out of a difficult 
period. Members fell prey to the 
false message of the American 
concept of selfish self-realization 
at the expense of societal needs. 
What we need is both a return to 
the earlier Ideals and an advance 
to newer concepts of self- 
realization as part of the realiza- 
tion of social goals. 

All of this should explain why 
we continue to be organized in 
separate kibbutz movements. The 
differences in our ideological 
bases and In our social realities 
arc still too great. And then, who 
says that bigger la better? Cen- 
tralism is the bane of humanity. 
We can work best if each of us 
agrees to go hls own way in the 
things in which we are different 
and to cooperate In the things in 
which we are similar. □ 


religious label on this, any label of 
"religious return" {bazar a 
biteshuva), though he does not 
rule out this "marginal possibility 
for those who wish It." He himself 
is not observant in any Orthodox 
sense. 

.The interview took plaae In 
Yariv’s modern three-room kib- 
butz apartment: a bedroom; a sit- 
ting room containing, among 
other things, a large television; 
and a sizable front room whioh In- 
cludes a kitchenette with eating 
table, a sofa, some easy choirs, a 
desk, and about 20 bookshelves 
containing mostly classical 
Jewish and Zionist texta.D 
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the kings and priests, and after 
the Destruction they became the 
nation's unchallenged leaders, 
remaining so for the next 18 cen- 
turies. 

The third stage, which we are in 
now, Is that of Zionism. The 
Enlightenment had seriously un- 
dermined the leadership of the 
rabbis, and Zionism — especially 
that symbolized by Uie Second 
(Oantinued overleaf) 
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ff^nfiNMrrf ftn hi pni/ff *JJ 
Allyn — ' ‘overthrew the 
hugenrumy of the rabbis and,” 
Ytirlv says, "created n new type 
— the donrn in the arena of settle- 
ment. nenurily, education, etc. — 
that took over tlielr role as the 
shapers of Jewish' life." 

As a result, the koiute — the 
labouring pioneer — became for 
Jewish life now what the kings, 
priests, prophets and rabbis were 
in their respective times. And 
"not the synagogue, but the field, 
the factory, the army unit, tho 
achoolhouae, Is today the centre of 
Jewish life." 

Yariv continued: "But in rejec- 
ting the rabbis, the halutzim also 
rejected the Jewish sources. And 
this is what troubles me most as a 
child of the third stage. I never 
knew the sources created In the 
Second Temple period and after — 
Mishna, Gcriiara, Midrash. We 
arc the product of a strange effort 
to educate us ‘mehat’nack el 
hapalmah ' — from tho Bible right 
over to the Palmah — with 
nothing In between. I, for one, 
found myself unable to live in such 
a spiritual vacuum ; the Jew In me 
couldn't take It. 

"But It should be borne in mind 
that the bold step of the kibbutz 
movement's founders in cutting 
themselves off from Halacha was 
Inevitable. For Halacha Is an all- 
embracing, alt-demanding 
system, and so was the Second 
Allyn ethos, with Its own criteria 
as to what Is 'holy' and what 
'profane.' 

"Remember: Halacha as such 


had no irspon/jr to the demands 
and piin.'ii hill lit. a :j of the end of the 
lflth century, an did Ztonlnm and 
the Second Allyn. and then the 
secular kibbutz movement. It is 
no accident that the first Orthodox 
kibbutz won founded a full genera- 
tion after DcganiR, and that today 
Hakibbutz Hadatl (the National 
Religious kibbutz movement, 
smallest of the four kibbutz 
movements) has only about 2,600 
members, while Hashomer Hat- 
za'lr (third largest) has more 
than 20.000. 

"But I can't understand what 
Zionism and the kibbutz move- 
ment innovated without knowing 
and understanding the previous 
creations of Jewry. And I don't see 
any future for this innovation un- 
less It draws its nurture from the 
Jewish primary sources. " 

WHEN DID Yariv first become 
aware that as a klbbutznik he was 
a new, different, revolutionary 
type of Jew? 

"Oh, ever since I started becom- 
ing aware of things In general. It 
was Inculcated upon us from the 
outset. There Is tho blue shirt (of 
his former youth movement) . The 
shirt fa our toiHt (ritual fringed 
garment worn by Orthodox Jews) . 
The garment expresses the move 
towards a new reality. And the 
new reality reveals Itself in the 
hew type of person that 1 Is created: 
YeB, I always remember feeling a 
sense of mission. 

"True, at that time I hadn’t yet 
confronted the outBlde World, so I 
didn't really know relative to vyhat 


I was 'up w.' Rut that's not impor- 
tant if you set* the world around 
you change. 

"No. the world hasn't really 
changed, and the kibbutz remains 
a minority. Oh, we exert nome In- 
fluence on the outside world, but 
we are also influenced. And Mun’fl 
ability to change Is really very 
relative: he certainly doesn't 
change as a result of a one-time 
act. 

"The question la — or rather 
was: Is the kibbutz really chang- 
ing anything or creating anything 
new by the mere act of setting up 
its kind of economic institutions? 
From studying the Jewish sources, 
I learned to formulate the ques- 
tion better, and I came to the con- 
clusion that we are not yet living 
in a redeemed world, or even In 
one that is in the process of 
redemption. Egalitarianism, 
cooperation, and all that are not 
yet the Redemption, though they 
are. far-reaching transformations 
In the human experience. 

"By studying the Jewish 
sources — mainly the Talmud and 
Midrash — I have found ample 
possibility of giving meaning to 
the Jew in an unredeemed world, 
In the This -World. The meaning 
Is: The Redemption la just over 
tho horizon and we must keep 
striving toward It. 

"If you see the kibbutz In this 
light, you continue to strive. The 
spiritual problem of the kibbutz — 
of ijiy generation — Is to learn to 
aspire again, to strive again. Peo- 
ple have stopped- aspiring. 

"For w^Ht-peppIe, the answer la 


to go hack to the old way of life — 
to rabbinical authority and to the 
way of life thatthe Jewlnh religion 
shaped — because that 'worked.' 
Those people Idealize the Second 
Temple period and the Jewish 
community of tho Middle Ages. 

"I try to measure contemporary 
Israel by the demands of the peo- 
ple of the Second Aliya and the 
literary sources they have left us, 
and the Jewish sources from 
which they drew. They revolted, 
but they knew what they were 
revolting against, they knew 
Jewish history and the Jewish 
primary sources. They dared to 
Innovate without seeking backing 
for It in Biblical passages, but 
they drew the Inspiration and fuel 
for their revolt from what the 
earlier generations of Jews had 
created. I want us to do the same, 
to be aware that what we are do- 
ing Is rooted In what our forebears 
created. 

"So for the bulk of the kibbutz 
movement, It la a matter of going 
back not only to the Bible and 
Talmud but also to Yosef Halm 
Brenner and Aharon David Gor- 
don (two moral and literary 
glanta of the Second Aliya) . On the 
other hand, we want Brenner 
along with the sources from which 
he drew. 

"The Second Aliya generation 
had a revolutionary impact on the 
youth of Eretz Ylsrael, by bring- 
ing them the 1()£& of the youth 
movements from the Diaspora. 
And the crowning glory of the 
Eretz Ylsrael youth movements 
was the Palmah. However, both 


THE MEMBER of the third 
generation of the kibbutz chosen 
for this triple Interview is Ron 
Shapiro. Ron, just 20, la a grand- 
son of Yosef Baratz, one of the 
original founders of the first kib- , 
butz, Deganla, in the Jordan ' 
Valley. He is the son of an 
American oleh, Avraham (Allen) 
Shapiro, a lecturer In 
Constitutional Law at Haifa 
University, and of Yael Baratz 
Shapiro. 

Ron Is currently in the army 
and was Interviewed by Yosef 
Goell In Tel Avtv. At a previous 
meeting In Deganla, It soon 


RON SHAPIRO: 

What la the kibbutz to me? It's 
home and It'B a home where I feel 
comfortable. I have It good in 
Deganla. I don't feel restricted In 
anything. I have everything that I 
need and that I think I may need 
In the future. 

This is especially true in regard 
to university studies and to work. 
One of the things that has become 
accepted as the right of every kib- 
butz member is to study up to tho 
level of a first degree If he wants 
to. Deganla sends- about 12 
members a year to university, 
mostly younger members who 
wait their turn after returning 
from army service. 

No, I don't stay on In Deganla 
for Ideologloal reasons; as I've 
said, it's mostly a matter of its be- 
ing home and liking It here. If I 
were influenced by Ideological 
reasons, I would le&vo Deganla 
arid go build a new kibbutz on the 
borders. 

Of course* being the grandson of 
founding members of Deganla 
docs have something tp do with 
my decision to stay here, but 
others in the same category have 
loft. 

Several years ago, there was a 
wave of mombefg, especially 
children of tho. kibbutz, leaving. 
The main reason Was the desire of 
many younger meihbers to study 
right after the army at a time 
when the kibbutz had not yet for- ' 
malized tho matter. Now, most of ’ 


A society built on values 


became apparent that Ron was a 
member of the large clan of 
Baratz descendants, which itself 
1 b ah Interesting indication of the 
changes that have occurred In the 
kibbutz In its third and now fourth 
generation. The family and the 
hamulla (extended family) are 
crucial elements in the Informal 
organization of today's kibbutz 


thaae among us who leave are 
girls marrying out to other kibbut- 
zim, or boys who sign up for Ipng 
stretches in the Regular Army. 
And then, there are those who 
come back from the army with a 
burning desire to get some fresh 
air and see the big wide world. 
After all, as nice as it is, the kib- 
butz la still a very small communi- 
ty. 

Yes, the kibbutz for mo con- 
tinues to be a society built on 
values,. But I'm eurMbfr vqlua* 
that our generation treasures are 
not necessarily the same ones my 
grandfather held. At least we 
don't put them into words- in the 
same way. 

For example? Well, I don't view 
the employing of hired labour by 
the kibbutz as a crime. I’m un- 
comfortable with it and I think Its 
scope should bo reduced, but it's 
no crime. I would like to see it 
reduced, but not so much because 
It files in the face of my values as 
from a desire not to get involved 
In strikes and be subject to 
pressures from the local labour 
council. 

THE ENTIRE matter of “the 
Labour Movement' 1 is a matter of 
historical Interest to me rather 
than a current concern and cer- 
tainly not, a value In itself. Cer- 
tainly the Hlstadrut, or wjiat has 
become of it, does not serve as a 
value for me', even though my 
grandfather was the key speaker 


and provide an essential 
framework for the sense of 
satisfaction moBt members derive 
from the kibbutz. 

This development contrasts 
with earlier attitudes, in which the 
nuclear family was often viewed 
as a oompetltor of the kibbutz 
collective for the member's loyal- 
ty and Identification. As a result 


much of kibbutz life today 
revolves around the family. 

Throughout the Interview 20- 
year-old Ron was concerned with 
the problem of not measuring up 
to the other two Interviewees, 78- 
year-old Ya'acov Hazan and 48- 
year-old Yariv Ben-Aharon, In life 
experience and wisdom. He had 
no hesitation, however, In expound 


the strength and the weakne*.,, 

the Palmah generation Hn 5 

fact that it drew It, ijpl, 
and momentum from the Seel ! 
Aliya, but without linking up2J 
the latter's spiritual sources 
Second Aliya did not create I? 
spiritual vacuum, but was an lr> 
tegral part of the ongoing Jewish 
creativity of the ages." 

HOW DOES Y arlv explain the tu\ 
that, as he said, the kibbutz 
remains a minority, and such i 
small one; that It hasn't realli 
changed the world and perhatl 
has even boen changed by it - j£ 
necessarily for the better; m 
that ultimately it is, perhaps, ex- 
cept for Its own members, i 
failure. 

" ‘Small minority'? One- 
hundred -and-ten thousand souls 
isn’t exactly a small minority' 
And 'failure'? I wouldn't says 
that. Look at all the klbbutznlki 
and ex-kibbutznlks In leadership 
positions: In the army, of course; 
in government; in literature; la 
industry; In politics. In addition la 
their historic significance in (he 
workers' parties, they are iIh 
prominent In such a group as ibe 
Democratic Movement lor 
Change." 

Yariv continued: "Take Qush 
Emunlm even" — a movement hi 
opposes fervently, and whioh be 
fears as bearing the seeds of i 
pseudomessianlc disaster. 
"Hanan Porat Is a klbbutznik. 
And Rabbi Mo she Levlnger wu 
for many years a kibbutz rab- 
bi. "□ 


ing his views, on the understand- 
ing that they express only 
himself and perhaps by extemlon 
may be taken as representative oi 
one set of views held by his age 
group in the kibbutz movement. 

Ron's kibbutz, Deganla Aleph, 
belongs to the Ihud Hakevulart 
Vehaklbbutzim federation, com- 
monly said to be affiliated with 
the mainstream Mapai wlngofthe 
Labour Party. Before the creation 
of the Ihud in 1901, Deganla wu 
one of the original membersolthe 
Hevor Hakevutzot federation. It l* 
tho first kvuten, having 
founded in 1909. 
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longer as burning a question as 
the problem of the degree of par- 
ticipation by members In the life 
of the community. Problems of 
material well-being' and equality 
have been solved through larger 
~ — personal budgets,, giving each 

member a greater freedom of 
choice in the material things he 

n buya. All this, of 6oiitrae, Is within 
. the boundaries of a commonly 
accepted standard Of living. For 
trips abroad, for example, we 
have three rosters: for young peo- 
■ pie just out of the army, for the 

[ middle generation, and for the 
• plus-60’8. 

I believe that my generation Is 
much more sensitive to questions 
of values and to the kibbutz as a 
community based on shared 
ideals than was the second 
. . ... TT1 generation. We are concerned 

at tne Histadrut's founding con- primarily with the quality of life 
vent j° n I 11 * 82 0 . In the kibbutz and with Its func- 

x identify with other kibbutz- Honing as a community. The truth 
niklm and with moshavnlklm, but I® that since television sets were 
not with city workers. I cannot given to members, they have 
identify with the latter mainly tended to Isolate themselves in 
Because of the Irresponsible their rooms rather than par- 
♦ 'm? U'hleh are always breaking ttclpate In kibbutz activities, 
out. To be honest, the kibbutz is no But the younger generation is 
longer so rouoh a community of attempting to reverse this trend. 
™2 r ?n ra ’ y thou * h lt la true that A special problem is that of the 
W oS l lhX°i k h ft . visnri t a «* i j weekly general assembly, where 
till with^ he h 1 iden ; Participation Is very low. Younger 

AsLoUtion have suggested a pop- 
although we In ular referendum as a substitute 

“C , ft h “ tUrer V ,0r «"> P°° rl y assembly 6 
■Equality between members But a Drooosal tn fn 

remains an Idea!, but Ui.no 
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ance of new members wu 
defeated. The younger general^ 
is much more active Inorganics 
communal cultural activities than 
was its parents' generation. 

THE JEWISH PEOPLE and lb* 
State of Israel are ideals to 
The Jewish People, not in 
religious sense — I would descri« 
myself as antl-r'ellglous — 
national sense. With regard to u* 
State this expresses Itself 
our generation in striving to 
our best while In the army- J* 
of our kids go to officer training 
and many become combat pu 
and volunteer for dangerouso 
bat units. Many continue in 
Regular Army. This Is UJ8 ' y [n 
result of lifelong education 1 
patriotism and love of counuy^ 

We’re Interested in politic® JJJ 
public affairs, but not neces [ . 
in the same way that our founoiw 
fathers were. There are 
members of the 
Movement for Change In wes . 
now and 10 girls vot 
Shulamit Alonl’s Citizen b 
Movement in tho last * IeC kl v bu ti 

Why not unify the 
movements? Well, why n ■ j, 
old differences and achU . 
mean something to the °* e qc 
but not to us. So It might c t 

the other hand, I wouldn t “* • 
the possibility that aome JpthiDf 
zlm might evolve into 
close to today’s form 
moshav sAifn/I-0 . 

WEDNESDAY. APH^ *** 
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Shaping tomorrow’s world for tomorrow’s citizens is a task ol challenge aim le 

priorities is the need to develop the world’ s i food ’P roduc,n f^ e e Xrand ICI’Tcro 
annuallv bv 50 millions. Heavier and healthier crops are essential, and K-.I cro 

playing a leading part in the efforts now being made— not without success— to pre 

»*».!.« in many field. 

laboratories, the quest for new and nwre efficien we m [\\c hides and wool. 2 
man but ,lso those animals «»•». />«««»< 

for tomorrow's citizens, a longer span for its enjoymen . 
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A NT I I O LO G I Kfl of Orient al ; 
mu'n.Hiyot, or Jewish Mk-talrs, 
are being collected from old- 
tlniers In the little-known but very 
picturesque ol'd Sephardi 
neighbourhoods of Jerusulcm, 
and several volumes of them have 
already been published. 

One series was compiled by 
Mnshc Rabi, who was born In one 
of these neighbourhoods. Deter- 
mined that the stories should not 
be lost to future generations, he 
decided to gather them Into a 
book. And the book — Avoteinu 
Siprci {Our Fathers’ Tales) — has 
now become three. 

Mos he Rabi has never missed 
an opportunity to get a story. For 
many years, as principal of a high 
school, he would gladly lend an 
ear to a story at a FTA meeting. 

He says that a Jerusalem -Hal fa 
train trip also provides an ex- 
cellent opportunity to dtg out a 
few stories. He has never used a 
tape recorder, because It Is 
something unfamiliar to the peo- 
ple in the little neighbourhoods 
and would probably make them 
feel incomfortablc. 

Rabi mentions that Avoteinu 
Xlpru is currently being used In 
the Hebrew classes of two Jewish 
scliuols in Brooklyn, and that 
schoolchildren In Haifa have 
dramatized one of the stories. 

These books are also favourite 
reading in most religious Sephar- 
di homes in Israel. As in the days 
of the Tanach and the Gcmara, 
stories play an important role in 
the lives of the people. Much 
serious teaching and learning con- 
tinues to be done by means of 
agadot, ma’asiyot miracle 
stories, and so on. 

The approach to teaching Is 
radically different from the 
Western one, and direct explana- 
tion and analysis arc rarely used. 
One reason for this is that most 
Oriental Jews of the poorer 
classes never learned to read and 
write, and thus were never expos- 
ed to foreign thought in books and 
other publications. 

An additional reason is that the 
Western scientific reasoning 
process, taken for granted In 
, Western Europe and in North 
America, is relatively unknown In 
the Middle East; rather, a con- 
cept is seen Instantly with the, 
"eyes of the soul," as Maimonldes 
said. Attempts to discuss a topic 
in abstract academic terms with 
an average Middle Eastern Jew 
usually end in failure. But if he 
recognizes an Idea, he may very 
well respond with: "Ah, yea, that 
was brought out in the Btory on...” 

There are several Sephardi and 
Oriental neighbourhoods in 
Jerusalem — the Bukharan 
Quarter, Ohci Mo she, Zlchron 
Yosef In the. Mahane Yehuda 
, area, and Nahlat Ahim off Rehov 
. Ussishkin — where ma’asiyot are 
used every week in sermons by 
some of the outstanding Sephardi 
and Yemenite rabbis. 

Listening to sermons is a 
favourite Shabbat pastime, 
almost as popular os the Sunday' 
afternoon bullfight in Spain or 
Mexico. Every week, posters are 
plastered throughout the 
Bukharan Quarter and the 
Mahane Yehuda area, announcing 
• the names of the preachers in big 
letters. The posters are read with 
interest on the way to synagogue, 
and people discuss who ‘is 
' preaching where, and to which 
sermon they should go. The most 
popular rabbis — Rav Ovadia ' 
Yosef, Rav Abu-Sha’uJ, and Rab- 
banlt Lea S.harabi — - draw 
atanding-roont-only crowds. 

' Sermons were as well attended 
In the ghettos of Baghdad,. San'a 
. and Meknea 90 . years, ago as they 
■ are in Jerusalem today, and they 
are discussed with the enthusiasm 

FAfiEhan|piSNa i v«iapA'i 
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Folk-tales or ma’asiyot are still used for teaching purposes by many Oriental 
Jews who have never been exposed to foreign ideas in print. 
NAHAMA CONSUELO REZAC describes the function of ma’asiyot in the old 
neighbourhoods and selects examples of stories that helped 
Jews to maintain dignity, humour and perspective in difficult situations. 


that Is devoted to Bporta events in 
Latin countries. 

The typical Oriental sermon 
lasts for at least two hours. U may 
begin with a k abb alls tic inter- 
pretation of the weekly Tora por- 
tion, and be followed by a discus- 
sion on Halaaha, using folk-tales 
to illustrate a point. 

The following anecdotes have 
been chosen for .their 
psychological insights and the 
light they shed on various non- 
Jewish environments. 

AN OLD kadi : (Moslem judge) sat 
In his office in the Iraqi city of 
Mosul. He summoned his servant 
and asked: "What Is the matter 
with yoii, Ahmad? Why haven’t 
you brought me iqy coffee?" . 

Ahmad said, "'There Is no coffee 


in the house." 

"Go down to the store and get 
Borne," said the kadi. 

"They won’t want to give us any 
more credit," Ahmad replied. 

The kadi said: "It’s impossible 
to live through a day without 
coffee. My head is already going 
round and round. Go into the 
street and bring me the- first per- 
son.you see." 

AHMAD went down to the street. 
When a man came by, he accosted 
him and said, "Come along, the 
kadi wants to see you.” 

' "Why?" asked the man, puzzl- 
; ed. "I haven't done anything." 

took the man to the 
kadi s office, and the kadi pulled 
out a file and started to thumb 
through the papers in It. He asked 


collected the contriv L this passage in Psalm 00 
brought back mi£h , y! #° {g *ya, 'I wiH take no n 
usual The i» are the In- 

they had not 

week and could not afSl?J?i want to take your wife, so 
the usual sum. The h ^lKk ^ horse In her place as a 
yeshiva divided the monl f l (substitute). Re Joicc and 
h« /wM.iti . K..t »»._ ” that your wife is 


he could; but In the enSZS 

only five dinars for ^ 

The student asked: "Wh.i, 

do with so little?" fl|fi 
The rabbi answered- 'wJ 
buy your things for the hw 
and Hashem will help » . 

The student took his fl«.J 
and went to the butcher’. Z 

he bought half the amount^ 

he was accustomed to boh. 
paid three dinars f or 
dropped the remaining i™ 
Into his pocket. Preoccupy, 
hurrying because of tT 
approaching Sabbath, he m 
through the crowded sAu^h 
vegetables and fruit and i 
necessities, no longer tth 
about the money but only t 
getting home with the food! 
each purchase, he puthhi 
into his pocket and pulled b 


gk **» * hat y° ur wlfe 18 
Eve." 

U IN ALL the different 

f a >a communities had one 
fun. In common — tholr 
i jcleas position In relation to 
Ijr gentile hosts. And there Is n 
Zh Jewish story common to 
fthe Dlasporas. It illustrates 
rrlili one-upmanship and the ob- 

jeneii of the gentile 
f rotors. Because such onc- 
rnianship would not have been 
Seed very often In real life.it 
•a an Important element tn the 
Mies, which enabled the Jews to 
iilntain dignity, humour and a 
ertaln perspective In difficult 
imtlona. 

The next story, a Moroccan 
irourits, Is one of these. 

fHE BRITISH Mandatory 
iiihorllles in Palestine were not 


coin or two. When he finalh "lu. TTw T.-JT 

ed home, he still had 1 iR|N» fr ‘ endly (t t ° 
j e j t _ fbg to side with the Arabs in 

The student and his llttleb*^ rab ’ Jewiah di8 P utea * 4 nd A hI ®’ °* 
enjoyed a restful SabbilF™ ^uontlymade life less 
always. On the Sunday ramfe**! ^ or dle citizens of the 

his wife said, "Give me 4^^- 
money to go shopping." 

Her husband said, "I stU 


ma wue saia, "uive net 

money to go shopping," Ok Friday moming.Abujdid. a 

Her husband add, ' lam feSOTJew, waa walk ng home 

two dinars In my coat pooiil ' L“!?* 

Friday: take them foYw «frultind vegetablea for the 
it Sabbath. An Arab driving a 


ping.” 

His wife reached into the 
pocket, but found nothtag.1 
brought the coat to her h A 
and said, “Where's the do) 
Maybe you can find It." 

He , too, looked In the podtt 
there was nothing, "ft 


ioniey cart, approached at a 
nodding pace from the opposite 
^irtcllon. When Abujdld came 
Within earshot of the Arab, he saw 
r llmatrlke the donkey's rump with 
ti stick and shout to the animal: 
rHurry up, Jew, Move! " 

1? Abujdid’s Jewish pride could 
jjtwt tike such an Insult. He lm- 


strange," he said. "I titfc ;:^ u B - CWIa “ 
remember having two dfu g*" »i« h an insult. He lm- 
there when I gothwMtftfi SJ* r walked over to the 
my coat on Alday aflan*’ to whisper 

The student went to ft* W he whispered, and 

the yeshiva, and told to Ara ^ sitting in the 

storv "I went out and ta Abujdfd touched the b oily of 

everything we needed ■»' EJmJ.J* ft ^J nrt S! t w „ ll \ thc 
money you gave me, and H KJfette. Tt |® donkey 

had two dinars when U air, broke his 

home. This morning I J 88 ’ and bolted down the 
give them to ray wife for tM ... . 

ping, and there was nothing S ^ Wa ri '.^ ho WRB hia 

tj n. waved hts arms and nhnuLed 


pocket." 

‘•Oh,” said the rabbi, 
blessing was only for the 
bath." 

THE K ABB ALA was *l» 
studied much more wide?* 
Mediterranean and * 
Eastern communities 
Northern Europe. It ** 
common to find shoemaij 
ting in their UttleholesW 
in the ahuk, as they 
Jerusalem, poring over t« 
between customers. Myi£ 
an integral part of ah 
thought and teaching J 


E tw. waved hts arms and shouted 
to? unprintable things. 

passing British policeman 
r-me up and asked: "Whal's go- 

on here?" 

tjjia Arab said, excitedly: "He 
^something to my donkey, who 
th " road ' He » tole 

S*S!iJf oUc ! lnai1 then turned to 

was standing by. 
Kn lnn °cent expres- 

,acB - “So. lot’s hear 
n<1W '" '“id thO 

"Well, aa you 
Q I, the day we Jewa 


the man his name, address and 
age, and wrote it all down with 
great seriousness. Finally, he ask- 
ed the man if he owed anyone any 
money. The man answered that he 
had no debts. Did anyone owe him 
money? "No," said the man. 

Then the kadi said: "You must 
pay 11 dlriars : one dinar for a 
stamp, and 10 for an attestation 
that.you neither owe nor are owed 
any money.” 

The man Was obliged to pay the 
amount and the kadi had money 
for coffee again, 

'.2* CERTAIN community In 
Turkey, it was the custom for 
' B * cb ** iero hant and shopkeeper to 

: .SSH5" ta towarda ***« students' 
Sabbath needs. 

One week, the student who 


uiuugui | ir am,. * J ■■ oay we Jewa 

and Sephardi community fop 0 ur Sabbath which 

educational levels, and* |Nat sundown. I heardthis 
fluence can be seen to U* hia donkey as a Jew, 

ample. ; fcaih^i th I donhe y and told 

SEffOR Rafael Plgtottofl* % a Jew , he had 

of the richest men in ^ ^ SKSfSS u ^ 
was also the proud Sj Policeman smiled anri r-nn 

thoroughbred horse wNj w^ Bm,led and con ' 

every day and to whtobW - • -ay- 

very attached. . ^ 

Oneda 7 t h ehor, ( «^ 


a ihS? necessary to 
^Uttls^one-upmanahip In 


,rrs' 

sharply, and_ 


sharply, and «"*r. p of the old 

could be seen In to Jerusalem, 

had a hard week, to p«j a ltbp to the 
horse died, as his wife ^^^‘^osBhere in the 


ill too. 

Senor Rafael bappjjju 
Rav Etiah who, seeing 
sad state, asked why w™ 

happy. ' ; . lllt 

"My beat horse .j«» 

answered. ..WhuJU* 

Rav Etiah said: W j 

be sad; on the po^. 


** W Uvelv^ At usromea to 

discussions dur- 




and said: "Scfioras! Every person 
has been given a certain number 
of words to use during his lifetime 
and when they are used up he is 
ready to leave this world. Women 
spend most of thetr stock of words 
In chatter and die before their 
husbands. In today’s portion it says 
that Avraham and Sarah grewold 
together — Sarah was not like the 
rest of the women In that she 
didn’t talk so much and thus 
deserved to live to old age at her 
husband’s side." 

The sermon had the desired 
effect and after that Sabbath 
quiet prevailed In Haham 
Pereira's synagogue. 

FINALLY, there Is the just-fbr- 
fun story, which can be told over a 
cup of thick black Turkish coffee 
on any occasion. 

A Turkish king developed a boil 
on his nose, which became In- 
fected, and his doctor was unable 
to do anything for him. The king 
could not keep his hands off the 
sore spot; every time it began to 
heal, the king would scratch It and 
it would become infected again. 
The doctors no longer wanted to 
try to cure the king, and he was at 
his wits' end. He announced that 
he would give anything, up to half 
his kingdom, to anyone who 
would cure the sore on hlB nose. 

A poor man who lived in 
desperate circumstances heard of 
the king's promise and said to 
himself: "What do I have to lose? 

I will go to the king and, who 
knows, maybe I can do something 
for him.” 

He dressed in his best clothes 
and went to the palace, where he 
told the guards that he was a doc- 
tor and that he had come to help 
the king. Hie guards hurried to 
tell the king that someone had 
come , . to try to cure him, and the 
king ordered that he be brought 
before him. 

When the man entered the 
king's chamber, the monarch said 
to him: "Listen, many have tried 
to cure me but have not succeed- 
ed. Why should you lose your life? 
You do know that the penalty for 
failure Is death, don't- you?" 

The man said, "I am aware of 
thnt, but I am still willing to try. 
Will you please take off your 
shirt?" 

The king took off his shirt, and 
the "doctor" examined his chest 
and his abdomen, once or twice 
poking the king In the stomach. 
Then he said to the king: "You 
can put your shirt back on." 

The king did so and asked, 
"Well?" 

The man said : "I am afraid to 
tell you my diagnosis." 

"You're a doctor and are thus 
obliged to tell me what’s wrong 
with me," the king replied. 

"Only on the condition that you 
promise not to have me ex- 
ecuted." 

"I promise,” the king said. ... 

The doctor took a deep breath. 
"According to my findings, from 
the examination of His Majesty's 
abdomen. His Majesty is going to 
have a baby." 

"WHAT!!!” 

"Yes, it's true. You are in your 
third month." The doctor’s self- 
assured tone convinced the king, 
and he began to worry about what 
people would say in the “7 

and outside it. A man giving birth! 

Every day the king worried; 
and he spent too much time feel- 
ing his abdomen to see If there 
were any changes, that he left his 
nose alone. A month went by and 
the sore healed. 

When the "doctor" returned to 
see his patient, he found ahealthy 
nose with no trace of the sore. Ha 
examined the king once more ana 
said : "I have half a kingdom com- 
ing tome.” O: 
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Discount 

to all those who pay their taxes 
by the end of April. 

Payments are accepted at all banks and at the Municipal 
Treasurer’s Department, 67 Rehov Haneviim. 

During April the Department will also be open from 4-6 p.m. 

(except for eves of holidays and Friday afternoons). 

Those who have not received a payment booklet but wish 
to take advantage of the opportunity are requested to 
apply to the Municipal Treasurer’s Department. 



Medical Massage 
Breathing exercises 
Physiotherapy 
Elisabeth Blrrer 
16 fl “ 



MASHA Maternity Dresses 

CXOSINfl-DOWN KALE i Bid JllSCOVXTS. 

LARGE SELECTION OP BKAl’TIFUJ. GARMENTS. 

Suita, trouaara. tunica, pinafores, maxi and midi dresses. 
Tel Aviv. 4a Kins George Si. (near Allenby Roadi. 

Open continuously throughout the day. To). 282515, 






PEOPLES OF THE SEA by Im- 
manuel Velikovsky. New York, 
Sidwlck A Jackson 201 pp., 10 
plates. 

Eva Danielius 


FIRST PUBLISHED in 1906, 
Bicnatcd's History of Egypt was 
considered the standard work In 
English In this field until 3961, 
when Sir Alan Gardiner published 
his Egypt of the Pharaohs. 

Notwithstanding the progress 
mndc in Egyptology during the 
years since 1906, the main 
problems they present arc still as 
cnighmllc as they were at the 
beginning of the century. "What Is 
proudly advertised as Egyptian 
history is merely a collection of 
rags and tatters," complained 
Gardiner, who felt equally uneasy 
when dealing with "Lho difficult 
problem of chronology." As to the 
royal names, they "are apt to be 
incredibly distorted." And he con- 
cluded: "...It will be seen how sad- 
ly in discussing matters... we are 
reduced to guesswork." 

It is against this background 
that every attempt to attack the 
problems of Egyptian history or 
chronology should be welcomed 
and studied. Especially one that 
comes from an outsider like 
Velikovsky, an M.D. and a psy- 
choanalyst who Is not inhibited by 
existing theories and inter- 
disciplinary boundaries. 

It is difficult to evaluate a work 
of this kind. How does one pick out 
the rare genius who may emerge 
from among the cranks on the 
fringe of science, determined to 
overturn basic theories and pre- 
sent a radical now hypothesis? 

In the case of Velikovsky, time 
has come to the rescue. It is exact- 
ly 25 years Bince Velikovsky 
started his "Ages In Chaos" 
series, of which this is the last 
volume. The declared purpose of 
the series was to reconstruct 
Egyptian history from the begln- 
nlng of the so-called 2nd 
Intermediate Period (18th cen- 
tury B.C.E.) down to the conquest 
of Egypt by Alexander the 
Macedonian (332 B.C.E.), Con- 
trary to the accepted chronology, 
Velikovsky, for reasons which will 
be immediately explained, flxod 


the date for the beginning of the 
2nd l.P. at the 15th century B.C.E. 
From there, the first volume — 
Ayes hi Chuns — reconstructs the 
history of the following six cen- 
turies, ending with the 0th century 
B.C.E. 

A yes fa Chaos was not the 
first book published by Its author. 
Two years earlier, In 19B0, 
Velikovsky shocked the scientific 
world with the publication of 
World# hi Collision, a book which 
immediately occupied the first 
place on the beat-seller lists and 
remained there for monthB on 
end. The essential thesiB of this 
book is that the world’s mythB and 
legends and geological and 
archaeological data, as welt as the 
written records of many ancient 
cultures, make much better sense 
If they nre interpreted as evidence 
of a series of near catastrophic ap- 
proaches to Earth by identifiable 
planetary bodies. 

In 1950, this hypothesis went 
against all established theories. 
Since then, however, discoveries 
made by the various apace 
satellites have verified quite a 
number of Vclikovsky’s es- 
timations. 

FOR THE BIBLICAL student, 
Vellkovsky's reconstruction of 
Egyptian history should be of 
special Interest, fit the Old Testa- 
ment, Egypt is mentioned more 
than 600 times. To the great disap- 
pointment of Egyptologists and 
biblical students alike, however, 
almost none of the thousands of 
Egyptian writings on papyri, and 
on the walls of the jtemples and 
other monuments, Beems in accor- 
dance with biblical statements on 
mutual contact. 

According to Velikovsky, this 
startling lack of conformity 1 b the 
result of erroneous chronology. Ab 
soon as this chronology is revised, 
conformity of the Egyptian 
records with biblical htatory will 
be restored. And he undertook to 
prove this. 

Velikovsky started with the 
story of the Exodus of the 
Children of Israel from Egypt. 
Most Egyptologists saw In this 
story no more thAn the crossing of 
juBt another Beduln tribe from the 
Nile Valiev to the Sinai Desert — 
an event not to be recorded 
by the Egyptian frontier garrlBon. 


Noble science 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 
BOXING by Sam A^dre and Nat 
Fleischer. London, Hamlyn. 383 
pp. £8.99. 

Rodney Franklin 


BOXING enthuslAstB will be 
delighted with this revised and up- 
dated edition of what muBt be the 
-most comprehensively Illustrated 
book ever published bn the sub- 
ject. Most of the photographs, il- 
lustrations and engravings — and 
there nre about 1,000 of them — 
.have been culled from the flics of 
the authors. Many' are rare and 
appear hero for the first time. 

Though the modern era of the 
. sport began with tho. official use of 
gloves And the advent of the 
"great" American fighter, John 
L. Sullivan, towards the end of the 
10 th century,, it was In fact the 
English who produced .a number 
of skilled pugilists in the 
preceding century and estabiish- 
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Sea People and Pereaet prisoners being led into Egyptian captivity. 


In contrast, Velikovsky. by 
applying his theory of world 
catastrophes, became convinced 
that the story of the Ten Plagues 
was evidence of the fact that the 
Exodus took place during a time 
of such global upheaval. If so, 
there had to be a similar eye- 
witness account In the Egyptian 
material already known. 

HIs search was not In vain. It 
seemed to him that the papyrus 
which had been published In 1909 
under the title "The Admonitions 
of an Egyptian Sage" contained 
the record he was looking for. 
Contrary to the Interpretation of 
the Egyptologists, Velikovsky 
recognized In the text the Egyp- 
tian version of a great catastrophe 
which had befallen the land. By 
comparing passages from the 
papyrus with passages from the 
Book, of Exodus, Velikovsky 
became convinced that both 
sources described the same event. 

This, then, became the starting 
point from which he built his so- 
called "revised chronology." In 
order to be able to do so, however, 
Velikovsky had first of all to free 
Egyptian chronology from the 
strait-jacket of the so-called 
Sothlc theory, according to which 
the Egyptian calendar was bound 
to the rising of Sothls (the Dog 
Star), and the "astronomically 
fixed dates" based- on U. 


THE LATEST volume takes its ti- 
tle from the famous reliefs cut 
Into the walls of the mortuary 
temple of Ramses III at Medlnat 
Habu in Upper Egypt, which Il- 
lustrate his fight against the so- 
called Peoples of the Sea (literally 
Peoples of the Islands). 

These people were led by a na- 
tion whose name is written p-r-s-t 
In hleroglyphe. The time, accord- 
ing to conventional chronology, 
was the beginning of the 12th cen- 
tury B.C.E. Since Egyptians had 
no letter for "L" but used the sign 
for "R" Instead, It was decided 
that the people called p-r-s-t were 
the Philistines (Plleshet In 
Hebrew 1 . 

Velikovsky did not accept this 
view. The same name, p-r-s-t, 
appears on the Egyptian monu- 
ment from the Ptolemaic period 
— 3rd century B.C.E. — the so- 
called Canopus Decree, written in 
Greek and hieroglyphs in addition 
to cursive. There, p-r-s-t cor- 
responds to the Greek name for 
the Persians. Velikovsky 
remembers, too, the Hebrew 
name for Persia, which Is similar 
to the Egyptian: p-r-s (Paras). 

After having Identified the In- 
vaders as Persinns, chronology 
had to be changed accordingly, 
and Ramses HI to be moved by 
800 years, from the 12th down to 
the 4th century B.C.E. (and with 


him the entire XXth Dynast* „i 
conventional history). Manv 
the contradictory observation, 
made at the various excavau 
sites in the Delta region could 71 
be settled, partly with the helo Z 
Persian and Greek records of th 
time. Also, the special charactl 
of the so-called XX 1st Dyna* 
could be explained, by comparing 
development In Egypt under th* 
Persians with that In Judah 
quite illuminating for IsraeTi 
historians. 

IN THE FIRST volume of the 
"Ages In Chaos” series 
Velikovsky had made the famoui 
XVIIIth Dynasty contem. 
poraneous with Shaul, David 
Solomon, and the kings of the 
divided monarchies down to 
Josaphat and Ahab, covering the 
time from the 10th to the 9th cen- 
tury B.C.E. " Peoples of the Sea," 
covers the time from the Persian 
conquest to the Ptolemaic age, Lt 
the 8th to the 4th century B.C.e! 
Still missing are the volumes 
dealing with the 9th to the 6th cen- 
turies B.C.E. One of these, 
"Rumses II and his Time" lj 
already in proofs ; two others are 
in preparation. 

So far, Egyptologists and 
specialists of biblical and post- 
biblical history have been unwill- 
ing to take notice of Vellkovsky'i 
• “revised" chronology, let aloneto 
i experiment with it. No doubt, 
acceptance of lt would make moil 
of the products of their toll os ob- 
solete as the books on astronomy, 
physics and ancillary sciences 
written before the space age. 

There la a new generation oi 
scholars who have no vested in- 
terest In upholding theories whos 
validity has been seriously 
challenged. In 1B67, the un- 
dergraduates of Yale UniveriUy 
dedicated an entire issue of their 
Scientific Rexme to a discussion/ 
Vellkovsky's books. Velikonly 
was Invited to lecture at score)#! 
univci-sitlos in the U.S. and Canada, 
and symposia wore organized In 
order to discuss his theses. In 
many universities, his books art 
required reading. And ) 
Velikovsky Centre has been es- 
tablished at Glassboro College lu 
New Jersey. A similar centre wm 
founded in England. Neither cen- 
tre "claims that Velikovsky is i"j 
fallible, but both are convinced 
that his ideas — regardlesBo/how 

unpalatable they may be to some 
people — stimulate thought 
experiment and deserve to fie 
tested. □ 


cd their primary position in the 
annals of boxing history. 
Illustrations from this period are 
extremely rare; they depict social 
occasions more than prize-fights, 
which at Ut at time were not simp- 
ly a matter of fisticuffs. Around 
1720, artist William Hogarth 
produced a fine viBitIng-card for 
the first nationally recognized 
bare-knuckled champion, James 
Flgg, which advertised the new 
sport of the "Noble Science of 
Defence." 

The fine prints of English 
fighters in the 18th and early 19th 
cenLurles portray wlde-atanded; 
muscle-bound antagonists in 
traditional poses. Fight scenes 
tend to be bloody ait fairs against a 
background of colourful crowds 
standing Around the "ring, "..on 
the same level, as the fighters. If 
part- of- , the crowd appears ex- 
ceedingly well attired, it should bq 
remembered that'll was hot un- 
common for prize fighters! tcr.-tije' 
under the patron a gb-*;'.>of 


aristocratic sportsmen. Nor was it 
uncommon for artists, poets and 
novelists to attend these affairs — 
for inspiration and profit, no 
doubt. 

The era was dominated by 
Daniel Mendoza, the first Jewish 
champion; by Gentleman John 
Jackson, admired by the Prince of 
Wales, later George IV, and great- 
ly praised by Lord Byron ; by John 
Gully, who was released from 
debtor's prison and became a 
champion and, later, a member of 
the British parliament — a return 
to the benches, as it were. 

In what was, In effect, the first' 
"world championship" fight, 
between Tont Sayers of England 
and Tom Heenan of America, vic- 
tory sadly eluded both fighters. 
The partisan English crowd took 
exception to having their cham- 
pion strangled by the American — 
with a little help from the top rope 
— and stormed the ring. The fight 
was doclared a draw. 

The close of the 19th century 
witnessed the ascendancy of the 
American boxers, Heavyweight 
fighters, made the headlines. 
There, has since been a colourful 


line of champions, and the 
heavyweight crown is sport's 
richest prize. The major portion of 
this book Is devoted to the 
heavyweights. 

GENTLEMAN Jim Oorbett can 
be seen fighting Peter Courtney In 
1894, when a motion picture 
camera was used to film a fight 
for the first time. Bob Fitzsim- 
mons can be seen -disposing of 
Peter Maher In Mexico (boxing 
was Illegal in Texas at the time) . 
The golden smile and undeniable 
talents of Jack Johnson are here. 

The Jack Dempsey era, very 
well documented, included the 
near-slaughter of Jess Willard, 
and the first milllon-dollar gate 
(for the fight against Frenchman 
Georges Carpentler). We see 
Dempsey’s legs disappearing 
through the ropes after a barrage 
from Luis Flrpo, and are remind- 
ed of the controversial "Long 
Count" (In the fight against Gene 
Tunney). 

The Joe Louis decade deserves 
all the photographs devoted to this 
fine exponent of the sport. ; 

They say the camera does not 
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lie, and neither does age in 
ring. Balding Joe Louis, asnaoQ 
of his former self, mee 
match at the bruising hands oiwj . 
young Rocky Marciano. JJ [; 
latter's reign was followed J v 
good, but colourless, champ* I 
until the arrival of Cassius Cl 
now Muhammod Ali. . 

Everyone, but everyone, "" 
heard the "Louisville Lip. . 
"Greatest." One suspects 
decision to revise and upo at 
book was due to the renewed 
national appeal of boxing* 
may be traced to this one 

Though the heavyweight J 
sion has always mirroredtne® 

dltion of the fight game, w* 
have also been dieting 
champions and exciting m° ^ 
in the lighter divisions over 
last 80 years. And pr««*J 
every one of the champion, 

The compilers of this 
history have generally *' ^ 
the photographs to sP e L. 
themselves. The text Is ne ^ 
ly brief, preserving ^ 
chronological sequence 
events depicted. □ 
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peace fighter 


imFR DEN FRIEDEN, by 
aK Einstein. Bern. Herbert 
Lang * Cle AG, 679 pp. No price 
stated- 


Jakob Hesslng 


THE DOCUMENTS pertaining to 
Albert Einstein's lifelong efforts 
as a pacifist were previously 
published In an English edition 
(Einstein on Peace. New York, 
Simon and Schuster). Carefully 
collected and meticulously edited 
by OUo Nathan and Heinz Nordcn, 
they have now been made 
available In their original Ger- 
man version. 

The essence of nn historical 
period often becomes evident in 
the predicaments of great men 
who lived through it. A man of 
eminent rationality, Einstein 
played a major part in the in- 
tellectual revolution of his age. 
Bui deeply disturbed by the mili- 
tant irrationality of his contem- 
porary society, he was incapable 
of withdrawing into the ivory 
tower of research and closing his 
eyes to a deteriorating social and 
political situation. 

From 1914, when he signed G.F. 
Nicolai ' b ‘‘Manifesto to 
Europeans,” to 1959. when near 
the end of his life he signed Ber- 
trand Russell's manifesto, Albert 
Einstein ceaselessly fought a los- 
ingbattle for a world without war. 

For the scientist, of course, 
there was a practical side to 
pacifism, for only pence brought 
the order and intellectual freedom 
necessary for unhampered 
research. But, for Einstein, there 
w«» more to it than this. 


My pacifism 1 r an instinctive 
feeling, a feeling that possesses 
me; the thought of murdering 
another human being 1 b abhorrent 
to me. My attitude is not the result 
of an intellectual theory but Is 
caused by a deep antipathy to 
every hind of cruelty and hatred." 

In reply to a letter by Einstein, 
Sigmund Freud explained the 
destructive Instinct in human 
nature. The letter, one of the most 
striking documents in the volume, 
received an answer of 
characteristic modesty, praising 
Freud's "truly classic reply.” 

In another note — to someone 
else — Freud, with penetrating in- 
sight, illuminates the beautiful 
personality underlying Einstein's 
phenomenal intellect: "in prais- 
ing my style and skill in presents- 
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end, caught up with him. A 
onetime militant .‘mpporlrr of War 
Resistance, Einstein saw no 





choice but to urge worldwide re- 
armament against the thrent of 

Hitler after 1933. mr , __ __ © __ 

And from 1945 until his death 10 f 1 gig H 

years later, he was deeply in- 
volved in Attempts to curb the 
dangers of the atomic bomb; and 

yet he hnd felt obliged In 1939 to In- 

form President Roosevelt of ad- , nBU i rtn u„ n T« ffnn npinporte 
vances in atomic research In Cer- i° 8H m 

many. Einstein's letter Is said to Pr „ e “' Now Yorl< 1970 ' 830 PP ’ 
have launched the Manhattan 
Project, which Jed to the devasta- 
tion of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

But there was no Inconsistency Jennie TarabulUS 
in Einstein a altitude. He acted 

out of consideration for the 

cultural and humanitarian values , ADml . „ . 

which he held sacred, and hts ac- J°&HUA L, ^ GA u,| ?. n e . 


JOSH by Joshua Logan. Delacorle 
Press, New York 1970. 830 pp. 
310.00 


lions were not prompted by 
k political reasons. 


America’s most prolific director- 
producer-writers reads like a 


His strong Interest in Zionism is character straight out of 
fully documented In this volume. Tennessee Williams. Reared In 


Never a politician, Einstein could lhc dee P Soulh - where his father 


Citings But scientist, had no need for pay. iri^ail'a depindcnccDav ncr^ua bioa&nV. qtmiify him 

lug. he praises at least my him. was the truth of natural of Blnslcll But Logan switches the script. 

L m , | . . . . . science , it was n liberation fiom j n ihc public Issues of ills time. He sends himself to a psychiatrist 

If Einstein did no understand, the chans of the merely- 1 n filet til won and, overcoming nightmarish 

It was not because of his Intellect personal,'' and Its validity did not larttc] „„ d Egypt. You may con manic-depressive attacks, rises 

but h.s temperament, which made hinge on human factors aider this a fmail and inslgnlfi- like a phoenix to a renewed 

hint Immune to Freuds cultural Einstein, then, was Bingularly CHnt p,. 0 b|eni anc , may feel that theatrical career and happy end, 

, . m lscast in the arena of polllica. A there arc more serious things to all told In this rather luridly 

Einstein never thought of man of great personal modesty, w0|Ty a ) )oul B U t this ia not true, appealing autobiography. HIs 

^ in ™«cr. tmu, sto p ry i. | OU d on t £> i^s: a* 

letter to Queen Elisabeth qf or leader of others. Instinctively JusU ee there can be no dlstlnctlon superb reconstruction of stage 
Belgium, he wrote: "I should suspicious of any attempt to J bc t W oon big problomo and small; suecesacs from rough draft to 
have written you long since, and unify human behaviour scion- (or , hc prln clples which glittering opening night, andasan 

of men are example of the bitter price paid by 

Queen Yet, ! am not quite clear politic, si " ‘ 1 1 ’ e ' r Indivisible. Whoever Is careless creators of that magic. 

why this fact should be an htete oalom text and often blam- w|th tht . lruth ln small malte „ TOeatre lB Joint creativity. And 


nervous breakdowns, qualify him 
for a doomed end. 

But Logan switches the script. 
He scndH himself to a psychiatrist 
and, overcoming nightmarish 
manic -depressive attacks, rises 
like a phoenix to a renewed 
theatrical career and happy end, 
all told ln thiB rather luridly 
appealing autobiography. His 


guttering opening night, ana as an 
example of the bitter price paid by 
creators of that magic. 

Theatre la joint creativity. And 


.7 , _ . . . . |. A * t « wins uil- u uni 111 anion uiauci a meant; 10 luim ucc&uvuri nnu 

obstado. But such questions lie ed hla ^torians for their militaristic cannot be trusted in important a£- Its built-in tensions exacerbated 
more within the province of a pay- pronouncements. fat™." * by staggering egos are the perfect 


chologist. Most of us prefer to look There is a bitter irony in all this. »v a t ran >„ 

outside rather than Inside It was a psychological abhorrence The address, however, was 
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ourselves; for in the latter case of cruelty and hatred which drove never delivered. Albert Einstein JJf.™ *?' 8 la jLrSv 
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we see but a dark hole, which Einstein to the forefront of died on April 18 , 105B, before he "““J 

means: nothing at all." pacifism - and history, In the had even completed the draft.D 


pacifism 


Toast of London 


Rodgers and Hart show, was 
found dead In a gutter, Tom 
soulless. Even the rapt delivery of Heggen, author of Mr. Roberta 


herself by letter to Vita seems committed suicide shortly after 
deliberate, begun ln her head and great stage success; and 


transferred to the page without William Inge of Picnic fame end 


VIOLET TREFUS18: Life and 
UiHers by Philippe Jullianfc John 

nf »i! p8 ‘ London , Ham is h 
Hamilton. 244 pp. £ 5 . 75 . 


Evelyn Strouse 


exquisite apartments ln London 
and Paris, in castles and villas 
and pleasure-domes, among the 
storiod people of tho fashionable 
world. 


EARS AGO I had a friend whose 
, WflB the mistress of a 
I et u * United States senator. 
t00 ' and If not so renown- 
j orou* as Edward VII of 
««- certainly a mightier 
Bhake rthan His Majes- 
ot . ua thought that this 
°* dashing a mother 
a aex symbol, but 
dcv ot !i e , W U M fltout and plain and 
ZZ fc.her cute little husband. 
°£hinrf ,ppel TrefUflI «* on the 

beautiftn^' ^ as a two * flex symbol, 
more 1 , ,^ dam ned, and, even 
m S e v® y Mend, in love 


with , i y ‘riena, in love 
Hore tha^ : her mo ther's child. 
Violet ^. none 5°° k thft t mentions 


Violet ano ' ne .5°oh that mentions 

When- Vh ® C ° rd, » the fflct thftt 

a Mttle girl she 
Rspmi ,,De Madame 


ALTHOUGH SHE lived ln en- 
viable style, mostly in Paris after 
she was grown up, she was never 
able to recapture the perfection of 
those years between four and 12, 
nor Indeed of simply being the 
daughter of Alice Keppel. 
Perhaps because she knew she 
could never succeed In replicating 
her mother’s enchantment — the 
"atmosphere... luminous, 
resplendent,” that Mrs. Keppel, in 
Violet’s own words, created — she 
chose notoriety. If the name of 
Violet Trefusia is dropped at all, It 
is in connection with Vita 
SackvIIIe-West, Mrs. Harold 
Nlcolson. Nigel Nlcolson's sen- 
sational book about his mother's 



travelling to her heart. 

The "I" dominates: I am bored, 


ed his life tragically . 
Good theatre is 


I am lonely, I have lost my collaboration; artists can’t 
freedom, put yourself ln my collaborate, Btates Logan. They 


place; and. as an adjunct to the pursue ideas, urges, and egos to 
dominating "I", the need to be the edge of disaster, and only then 


witty, soignee, desirable nearly make creative, or financial coxn- 
overpowers the need for her promises to save the show. 


beloved. 

Her memoirs, In contrast, are 


HOW LOGAN broke down and 


lively, amusing, poisonous with how he suddenly understood his 


gossip. Puns were Irresistible; 
they pepper the pages: 


mania elation makes for hair- 
raising reading; but lt is never 


"The only incongruous object in morbid and it is balanced by his 
the house was Betty herself. Just sense of the ludicrous. When he 


under six feet tall, decorative, was Inducted into the army, and 


muscular, the belle in the china an examining physician asked 
shop.. Nobody was funnier than about his mental health, Logan 


she, her faro e was her fortune." replied, "sound as a nut," and was 


How welcome after: 


waved into uniform. His big fear 


"I am simply dazed and sodden was rejection by the theatre after 
with pain; It seems incredible that each Illness. But apparently show- 


I should go on living — how can I biz considers mental crack-ups 
bear it, how can I bear It? My something like & nasty cold. 


personal favours. Dear it, now can 1 Dear ur say iuuibumbh n bmi; uuiu. 

Once the long intense affair is God, my God, and happiness was Richard Rodgers Immediately 
over — with promises of undying ao near.... I shall go mad, I know I hired him for a musical and 


love on the part of both women shall... and we had got away — Hollywood Impatiently phoned to 


sational book aooui nis mouicr o flHaurft noea on the and my darling, my darling, my aee If he was all right as they 

affair with Violet hM broug t Harold — M.Jullian heart is simply breaking. I oan needed him to direct a movie. His 

women to our attention. It part or »»r rmroi u ^ htrd , y ho i d the pen.” story’s happy end comes with die- 

remains for this biography to fill [^ idl]S social, and sex- Of course, reading somebody 00 very of lithium carbonate treat- 


^Ued h R r h la nlle," as she 

Garrfil° 0p n the Luxern ‘ 
B ueldrwwf ^ ° r on the lawns of 


'^al“ the IftWn80f 

^nchSi'llS® oa f led the elderly 
Ca me to ?l° nar 4 ch - who, when he 
Keppel ’ B 

NwJrtoast ^ 8Ud * a plece of 

n 2 • own one trouser 
both ; plav ft J» down the other, 
winner betting on the 


in the details. _ . oflflhnllt ual oa th to Ignominious death else's letters, let alone love ment which, he says, eliminated 
Itis.ofcourse.funtoreadabout u& V w ^ letters, is for many of us visual his m a nio- depressive days 

the whipped cream of the Edwar- eavesdropping, and letters about forever. 

dian era, but hTca 1 wUh fewer surprfsea even than the a love neither shared nor par- Logan’s book la crowded with 

carry out his biographical V^~T l6sbia n affaire de C06uri tlcularly believable are em- stage and movie personalities, 
obligations and in doing so do m / barraastng and boring, not Though occasionally oatty. It is a 

becomes rather tiresome about Afl Jn many waya a necessarily in that order. Too bad, generously instructive, piquant 

the on-again, off-agaln quamy or writer, oaprioiouB, because these outpourings have look at theatre In the raw. As a 


IS®* .SPtaTif JidHanmust bought friendships. This is a route eavesdropping, and letters about 
dian era, but M. Juman mus .fa surpr-Ucs even than the a love neither shared nor par- 

C ^, ry H° Ut . ./f lnf. doomed LE affaire de co mr . tlcularly believable are em- 
obligations and in doing _ so barraastng and boring, not 

becomes rather tiresome aooui WA _ . v waya ft necessarily in that order. Too bad, 


»oth DlsJlv^r aown w*e other, 
WnherVThe!? bettln ^ on the 
cyon dkvg lv. , were Violet’s hal- 

! lfe 'Pa^edVti U fu the t,me of her 
^‘tafe’phJ 1 - splendour and 

other mother’s 


■ - a - ti 1 jiiMmilt 1 marveilOUB wmor, uuyhubv -jr -—'.- d- ----- ----- — , — — — 

the grande passion. It is diracuu , alluaive> apparently their clear source In black pain Princeton student, he made a 

to credit Violet’s purple whimsical, ^ p ; en JJ ft8 ln unshakable adoration. But pilgrimage to Moscow to observe 
protestations of love for vua, hs v Ph ini PB has done Violet is hard to sympathise with, hia idol Stanislavsky, who urged 

partly because she adored scenes ffiigUMt, j^^nipUng of other She had a lightbuib quality: blaz- him: "Love the art in yourself, 
and dramatized herself ceaseless- wen win . ^ But no ma tter Ingfrom her glided chandelier she rather than yourself in the art." 


sna Qramauzeui»«?«. -------- . letters. But no matter mg irom ner giiaea cmuiaenor sne 

ly and partly because she always Uian 10 ^ how ohttrge d her was unshaded and never turned 




y ana gmy h delicate or how onargea ner was unanaaca 

^ to 8 ourious way °"' a 


rather than yourself in the art." 

Josh- loves both. There are 00 
photographs and an index. □ 
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Premature burial 


SULAM Y18RAEL : HALOM 
VESHIYKO: (The Dream and Its 
Meaning.) itz'w Q'5n omv 

by Aric Leva Kllav, Tel Aviv, 
Zmora He ha u Modan, 212 pp. No 
price given. 

Arthur Saul 


Super 


WHAT LH)KM a people do when a 
a/'firj- year-old dronm begins to 
turn Into u waking nightmare lit- 
tli* more than a generation after 
il.s fulfiln ii'Jit? An exaggeration? 
HMitarhils in Tfir Jarunitlom Prist 
. i in J Hie Jertnilails of Its colum- 
nists nre evidence enough. They 
eoiilesn’ Into a gloomy picture: 
muy I.Lhoiir relations In n Inltor- 
i n g economy; a weak 
government; religious tensions 
lending to K ultu rku m pf and 
politlr.il anarchy; a social gap 
that Isn't narrowing; a near 
breakdown In public medicine; a 
besieged Israel constantly 
threatened with paralysis of Us 
sea and air traffic, and a burgeon- 
ing of corruption and crime — the 
latter with Incipient mafln-llltc 
aspects. 

The list Is almost endless; one 
docs not have to wrack one's brain 
for examples. The positive In- 
dicators. the trailing glories of the 
dream, are much more difficult to 
tabulate. 

Did all this happen by accident? 
Must wc draw the somber conclu- 
sion that 2,000 years of exile have 
so distorted the Jewish people that 
it is no longer capable of 
successfully sustaining sovereign 
statehood? I have an Instinctive 
gut (reaction that makes me 
answer No to this question. But a 
sober analysis of the situation 
might reduce the force of this 
denial. 

SUCH AN ANALYSIS has been 
undertaken by Israel's angriest 
man, Arie Lova Ellav, In his book 
Israel's Ladder, now available in 
a paperback edition in Hebrew. 
Ellav wants "to diBBect the Bocial 
body of Israel... to lay bare the 


layers in our life: the nldti, the fat, 
the muscles, the internal organs, 
the dung and the pus." 

ffe suggests that Israeli society 
began to decline with the gradual 
"bourgcoisatlun” of the dominant 
Israel Labour Movement. The 
Labour 1 e n d c r s h l p became 
alienated from manual work. 
Lack of rotation kepi the same 
feiidul barons In control decade 
ufter decade. Their writ ran for 
the Yistuiv, Israel, the Histadrut 
and the .Jewish Agency. 

As Israel became Increasingly 
dependent on subventions from 
abroad, and look on the character 
of n "handout" (/uilukoh) state, 
these limpets, whom Elinv dubs 
the ** nobility," were able to con- 
trol the destiny of tlir State 
because they determined the dis- 
tribution of all that money. 

After the Six Day War, the 
process of deterioration was 
accclo rated. The same people now 
controlled n vast defence budget. 
New nristocraclos emerged that 
derived their power from this 
same "nobility." Israeli society 
was now thoroughly infected by 
materialism. And over a million 
Arabs in the occupied territories 
were brought under Israeli rule. 

These ArabB have the status of 
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Aniiry man Arirh ‘Lorn ‘ Elian 

If Israel is Inflicting on others 
the ills she suffered throughout 
the Exile, then the whole Jewish, 
prophetic ideal is Impugned. The 
Zionist doctrine of rehabilitation 
of the Jew through labour is 
betrayod. Israel, the Zionist State, 
becomes a meaningless entity, 
"natives" with no political rights. The sense of Jewish unity and 
They soon provided a reservoir of national morality are also under- 
that "black labour" which Jews In mined by the problem of the 
increasing numbers refused to do. Oriental Jewish communities in 
Even some kibbutzim succumbed Israel. Here, again, we have fall- 
to temptation and hired Arab ed, claims Ellav. We have depriv- 
es hour. Share-cropping and other ed these people — whom he dubs 
evils sapped the traditional “the screwed" — of their prestige, 
idealism of Israel's rural their culture, their self-respect 
economy. 


LACK OF government policy with 
regard to the "natives" has plac- 
ed Israel In a dangerous security 
situation for which Ellav 
promulgates the classical 
"dovish" solution. Moreover, 
Arab labour plus the perpetuation 
of a status quo which holds over a 
million people in subjection, eats 
away at the very vitals of Zionist 
ideology. 


and their proper "representation" 
In the life of Israel. 

Our failure, over a period of 29 
years, to resolve this problem, has 
helped to produce the selfish, 
materialistic, narrow, chauvinist 
and undisciplined Israel we have 
today. 

The review of the problem of 
Israel's Arabs, tom between con- 
flicting allegiances, falls in with 
the general pattern. Ell&v calls 
these Arabs "the schizophrenics." 


There arc four options open to 
Israel today, argues Eliav. 

First, directed evolutionary 
change from within. Apart from 1 
social and economic reforms, this 
implies, according to Eliav, im- 
plementation of the "dove" policy 
of tolnl withdrawal — but only Jn 
exchange for recognition and full 
peace. Eliav dismisses this option 
as most unlikely with the present 
Ft, i lax quo government in power. 

. Second, evolutionary change 
through external pressure. Eliav 
claims that because the govern- 
ment has no policy, Internal and 
external changes are being forced 
on us by others. This leads to 
•'creeping withdrawals and 
strange zig-zagging of temporary 
blustering atnnd:i and subsequent 
caging in.. .11 is brooding frustra- 
tion, bitterness and complexes... 
especially among the younger 
people." 

Third, radical change through 
external pressure, namely war. 
After Huch a war, which might 
cost many thousands of Israeli 
lives and settle nothing, "there 
will be a revolution In Israel after 
the victory. The returning fighters 
will root out the government 
which brought them Into this 
war." Four, directed radical 
change from within. An un- 
directed radical change could 
take place aB a result of a severe 
economic crisis following a civil 
war. A directed radical change 
might come from a mustering of 
forces under the "dovIsh-Zionlst- 
social-democratic" banner. The 
sources for such a political align- 
ment are carefully Investigated 
and the platform is meticulously 
defined. 

The bare outline given here can- 
not convey the breadth and depth 
of Ellav'a social, economic 
and political analysis. He writes 
with passionate Indignation. He 
presents a massive array of facts 
which offset uneasiness about ex- 
aggeration and over-statement. 
Israel's Ladder presents a 
challenge to the nation's con- 
science which cannot be ignored, 
and provides a bitter, healing 
draught to assuage the nausea of 
much latter-day Zionut hum- 
bug. □ 



Himmler’s lice 


DACHAU: THE OFFICIAL 
HISTORY 1638-1945 by Paul 
Berben. London, Tho Norfolk 
Press, 300 pp. JF5.BB. 

Hubert D. Kaplan 


TIDIED UP, with most block- 
houses gone, and located by an 
Innocuous-looking Bavarian town 
In sight of the Alps, the Dachau 
memorial does not evoke the 
horror of the Holocaust as do the 
less purified sites In Poland. — 
particularly Auschwitz, whero the 
dormitories still stand near a dis- 
mal Industrial area. Nor is 
Dachau's existence as adequately 
- publicized as that of similar 
onmps in East Germany: "When 
in Weimar It is required that you 
: visit Buchenwald,"- a Communist 
officials aid' upon handing me a 
prepared. Itinerary. 

But at toast It exists, so no one 
can forget. Anything, erected or 
written About the Holocaust Is 
significant, no matter how 
marginal. "If the eohp of their 
voices grows taint; we Bhall 
perish," reads tho dedication to 
this offiaial history, which for- 
tunately Is worthwhile! lit its oiim 
right. 

First published In French nine 
years ago, the book was written 


by a Belgian general and com- 
missioned by the International 
Dachau Committee, which began 
as a clandestine, prisoners’ group 
during the camp's operational 
years add continued after its 
liberation to act ab a represen- 
tative for survivors. 

' The prose, unfortunately, is not 
up to the level of the research. 
Adjectives are often Bloppily used 
In places where facts alone would 
be sufficient. A particular group 
of S.S. officers Is referred to as 
"real murderers," Does that 
mean the other Nazis at Dachau 
weren't "real murderers?" 

But In this case the bare faots 
are so devastating that good 
writing would be almost 
superfluous. Every aspect of 
camp life is documented — the 
types of illnesses and 
punishments, the way bedsheets 
were required to be folded, m^il 
regulations, the diet of the guard 
dogs opposed tb that of the 
prisoners; the way ro cords were 
dpetored to conceal the moss ex- 
ecutions of Rils slan offlqers, hbw 
the imprisoned clergy secretly 
conducted religious services, and 
so on. 1 i .• 

'• - . • 1 i- ’ • ■ * • ! ,i : 

THE BOOK'S 85 appendixes con- 
tain such Information as the 
names and ages, of the Russian 
soldiers shot by flririg squads, the 



dates And points of departure of 
all the tratnloads of prisoners that 
arrived at the camp, and the S.S. 
penal code. 

In such a heap ' of gruesome 
details, . it is the little things that 
Inflame the reader's Imagination. 

"Mall censorship was atriot and 
petty. Sometimes it was vile, as 
for. example when a prisoner was 
aummpne.d to .be told: 'Your 
mother hqa died; you needn't 
write , she 's already been buried ' . ’ ' 
And: ’'Haif an hour; after reveille 
no one was permitted to go to the 
toilets'.; Wh$n nien were suffering 
from ‘diarrhoea, there were 
soenes,that defy description: 1 '-- 


Acts of heroism abounded in the 
Hell of Dachau, the first concen- 
tration camp which was used os a 
prototype for all the others. 
Medical records were falsified In 
order to keep prisoners who were 
near death in hospital — an action 
punishable by execution. Work on 
the crematorium was sabotaged 
often. When word leaked out that 
92 Russians were to be executed, 
the prisoners refused to form 
work parties that day. Secret 
combat groups were formed when 
liberation was' near. 

BERBEN POINTS out that con- 
trary to popular belief, many of 
the S.S. guards at Dachau were 
not crazed sadists, but men fully 
and coldly aware of what they 
were doing. He quotes S.S. leader 
Heinrich Himmler; "To get rid of 
one's lice Is not an ideological 
question. It Is simply a question of 
cleanliness. . Therefore an- 
ti-Semitism has not been an 
ideological matter, but one of sim- 
ple cleanliness which will soon be 
cleared up: soon we shall be 
deloused," 

Over 200,000 prisoners passed 
through Dachau, of whom well 
over 90,000 died. When the camp 
was liberated by the Americans in 
April 1845, there were 67,566 in- 
mates, a third of whom were 
Jews. 

In an age when "genocide" is 
flippantly used to describe all 
kinds of oppression, this boqjc sets 
the record straight on the real 
meaning of the word.D 


THEODOR HERZL: Miboulan™ 
ad Dreyfus 1891-95. 8 

mbmyi iv muMtata" :*nnn im m 
".1891—1691 

Theodore Herd — p ro _ 
Boulanger to Drcyfuu (1B91-13BB), 

Reports and political arlielci 
from Paris (including -Palais 
Bourbon" ). Ed Mod by A. Belnand 
M. SrhnciT and translated Into 
Hebrew by Shims Jinn Meltzcr 
Jerusalem, The Zionist Library 3 
volSt, 1 . 225 pp. Illustrated. 

Alexander Zvielli 


FROM OCTOBER 1X91 to July 
1805, Her 7,1 was' the Paris cor- 
respondent of the Viennese Ncut 
Fjeie Pre**r, one of the moat in- 
fluential newspapers in Central 
Europe. He became deeply ab- 
sorbed by French political and 
social life, while the sudden 
growth of French anti-Semitism 
stirred his Jewish consciousness. 
In his will, he asked that all his 
writings during these years be 
published posthumously, ap- 
parently because they were the 
most impressive testimony to his 
transformation from diligent 
foreign correspondent to Jewish 
statesman. 

As a correspondent, Herxl 
seldom mentioned the existence of 
the Jewish problem, which ho In- 
itially believed to be social in 
nature, but he was an excellent 
and impartial analyst of the con- 
temporary European scene. He 
reported dally on the pitiless 
struggle for power within the op- 
portunistic French Republic, 
watched the emergence of 
socialism as a force, noted the im- 
pressive, If senseless, eruption of 
anarchy. 

THE STUDENT riots of 1803, Iht 
visit of the Russian fleet to 
Toulon, the exploitation of anti- 
Semitism us a political wonpoo. 
made Hcrzl gradually more and 
more criticul of France, which he 
had originally seen as the un- 
disputed intellectual leader 
Europe. The tone of his articles 
earned him the somewhat fanclfm 
description. "Enemy of France, 
in the flics of the secret police. 

At Uic same lime, Herzl con- 
tinued to consider various maw 
solutions for the Jewish P e °P£j 
Starting with the concept or tot*' 
assimilation as a solution for 111 
younger generation, he moved 
to the idea of a fruitful associate 
with socialism. But the 8™““ 
realization that the French 
jected all such associations, a 

the shock of- the Drcyfua Alia 
changed his opinions. , 

The staged trial of Dreyfus m 
the ugly behaviour of his fellow , 
ficcrs and the crowds destroy 
Herzl's last Illusions. The fact . 
the prosecution was ./ 

every facility, and the shoj i 
"Judas" and "Death to the Jew 
ringing in his ears, made ** j 
realize the utter futility 
assimilation and a searen 
mutual understanding. . 

While these writings arc an" 
valuable guide to all student 
European and French c * vJ1 ' zfl J 
and of the political beginning* 
Zionism, they also throw new 
on Herzl's personality. He was , 
only tho dreamer and Ihe P r0 J- St 
portrayed by posterity. He ' 
above all. a sober, astute a " 
telligcnt student of humannat . 
a great historian, and a power 
writer. 0 
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Beyond 

Sadat 


AFTER the guns fall 

SIU5NT: Pence or Armageddon in 
the Middle East By Mohamed Sid 
Ahmed. London, Croom Helm, 144 
pp. £fi.9S. 

BE-HIDDOM HA-TOTAHIM 
omninn owns (After the Guns 
Fall Silent) By Mohamed Sid 
Ahmed. Tel Aviv, Am Ovcd. 100 

pp. 1 L 10 


IS ITS ARABIC original, this 
book appeared in the summer of 
1975 , leas than two years after the 
Yom Klppur War. 

it is the author's conviction that 
this war, together with a new 
world constellation created by 
Superpower detente, changed the 
very basis of the Middle East con- 
flict: for the first time in almost 30 
years there now obtains a state of 
tome parity, or com mensur abili- 
ty, between Israel and the Arabs. 

For the first time, the Arabs 
have proved that they have a 
measure of Israeli "quality" on 
the battlefield; certain features of 
Arab "quantity," too, give them 
a aualltatlve edge, 
old Ahmed's stylistic vein, in- 
cidentally, is no accident. He is a 
veteran Egyptian Marxist, one of 
the very few who have stuck to 
their views through thick and thin. 
A> a senior editor on Cairo's Al 
AJtrom, he 1 b currently all but ex- 
cluded from active writing, what 
with the regime's deepening rlght- 
ol-centra orlontatlon. 

8td Ahmed, who may rightly be 
considered a harbinger of peace 
from Cairo, goes somewhat 
farther than even President Sadat 
has gone In his moat recent 
pronouncements. He envisages "a 
functional role" for Israel in a 
peaceful Middle East, making it 
clear howevor that Israel cannot 
aoqulre such a role "as long os It 
OMa not convince the Arab coun- 
tries that It is no longer tho em- 
bodiment of a project alien to 
[heir fate or directed against 
them. ' However, while ad- 
vocating the renunciation of the 
use of force and recognition of 
within her pre-1067 borders, 
wd Ahmed's ultimate vision is 
'5. toe Zionist schome will 
^ *enlth. The very ins- 
... to completion will signal 
g ey inotlon." This reasoning 1 b 
uea on the premise that Israel 
innately cannot survive the 
EH? of ila surroundings. Into 
the end she will have to 
Wrj£i at# ' 0116 aSBUrne s that those 
r who harbour no doubts 
^tlty to maintain 
^ distinctive characteristics In 
tfo.ce-time will not be put off by 
feSnSL 0 * B P 6c ulation. 
full £ No-Totahim is not a 
Ahm i5? b r ew rendering of Sid 
oonab?/ b i?i 0k ‘ How ever, the very 
tran8i d n B tI2 ble parts which are 
of . a Taithful rendering 

than —'Which is more 

tajriiRh"? b .® ® aid about the 
aa tranliifr" 0 / 1 here oHer ed not 

CS 01 i but M a work *n Its 

Pan versi ° ns 

a« ii ° r the original, dealing 
Pour, wWnhh lth .^turology. Part 
loot k ? haa detente as its sub- 

rom the Hebrew 

En &A ?Srstoi i in6lUdcd ,n the 

translation, done 
alon J ftljMt Research Divi- 
t, l0 Hftw i ru,ban Institute, at 
University of 
to Wbioh ji®* a useful appendix 
' AhmS^iP-the reactions to 
wwSfaf ? 8 book to the Arab 
Bl immai*lzed-P If.JL 
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Company for the Iriat Tel Aviv-Yafo 

OMvTT 1 ? f De P l - f «'' Culture, 

OUl Wo Ltd. Youth and Sport 

Invite citizens of Yafo and visitors to 

Independence Day Eve 
Celebrations 
in Old Yafo 

beginning at 8.00 p.m. 

★ Entertainment programme at Gan 
Hapisga Amphitheatre 

★ Public dancing at Kikar Kedumin 

★ Short films 

Free Admission 






celebrate 

fifty-two times a year 


Jgj® R || ^ ^ "I" The Jeni&aletn Post Inlernatlonal Edition for 
flNTERNATIONAL EPITIONl 52 weeks (one year) Q 26 weeks f6 months) □ 

Enclosed Is my check or money order based on |hs subscription rales botow: 

26 weeks 52 weeks 

U.SA. Conadn. Central America. South Africa $14.00 $2500 

UK. Europe $12.00 $20 00 

South America, lepan. Australia, New Zealand $17.00 $3000 


Mail to; The loruselem Post International Edition, 110 East 59lh Street, * N.Y.C.. 
N.Y. 10022 or P.O.B. 81, Jerusalem, Israel. 


ADDRESS 

CITY STATI 

I want to ssnd a gift subscription to: 


My chock lor is enclosed Please Include 

a gift card In my name: - 
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6 Bebov Yosef Du Newns, 
■Toreielom 

DAILY 9—7 FRIDAY 9 — 2 


For on enjoyable time 
Buy enough books to take 
along on your 

Yom Ha’atzniaut picnic! 

Congratulations on 
Israel’s 29th 
Anniversary 
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"Zion » 


IN THE 

footsteps 

iof_ pbOPHETS 


The ideal gift for your friends back home 

IN THE FOOTSTEPS I T ™ FOOTSTEPS 



OF THE PROPHETS 

re- creates with rare dnuna. Insight 
and aoholawhlp tho Uvea of the men 
who fashioned the unique development 
of the Jewish religion and nation, 
setting their adventu kb , triumphs, 
agonies and above all their majestic 
Ideas, in the mood and context of 
their* times. 

De Luxe edition, 91 colour 
and 40 b/w illustrations. 
232 pp. 

Price in Israel: IL108.00 Incl. VA.T. 
(Price In the U.SA.: $10.05) 
Available In English, German, 
french and Dutch. 


OF MOSES 
by Moshe Pearlman 

"A Joy" ... "A highly lmoginotlvo 
work of fact . . . perhaps the most 
difficult of all literary genres'*.., 
"Pearlman bns superb Insights" and 
"Not many can write prose both full- 
bodied and succinct.' 1 

Books and Bookmen ( Britain ) 

De Luxe edition, 81 colour 
and 43 b/w illustrations. 
232 pp. 



Price in Israel: IL108.00 tool. VA.T. Price In Israel: IL10B.00 Inal. V.A.T. 

(Price In the U.SA.: *19.05) (Price In the U.SA.: *19,05) 

Available In English, German, Available In English, German, French, 
j |, nh , h Dutch and Portuguese 

^ PAPERBACK EDITION IN ENGLISH AND 

FRENCH. FULL COLOUR AND UNABRIDGED. 
AVAILABLE AT IL59.50 incl. V.A.T. 
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